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method of instruction may be. 


$2.25, postpaid. 
By the Same Author 


to the twelfth grade. 
postpaid. 


520 N. Michigan Avenue 








The Program for 


Elementary S chool Library Service 
By Lucile F. Fargo 


Associate Director, Dep't of Library Science 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


EVELOPS by case method programs for elemen- 
tary school library service for typical communities : 
rural county, isolated village, small and large city. 
Discusses types of elementary school libraries—tradi- 
tional, reading laboratory, unlimited service library— 
seeking always to analyze from the point of view of 
efficiency, economy, and adequacy of service. 
how the library can and should be linked to the curric- 
ulum whatever the form of school organization or 


Invaluable to the school administrator dealing with 
the perplexing school library problem. 220 p. Cloth, 


The Library in the School 


A study of functions, educational 
settings, techniques and methods—first 


453 p. $3.00, 


American Library Association 
Chicago, Illinois 
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“... they correlate with English, 
geography, and history.” 


teachers approve of 


ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


Fourth Year, Fifth Year, Sixth Year, 


Seventh Year 


By SMITH, LOWE & SIMPSON 


. . . the stories are fresh and highly interest- 


nature, 


. .. they contain excellent material for the 
grades for which they are designed.” 


... the devices for motivation preceding 
each selection, and the pupil helps at the close 
of each selection, are well thought out.” 
“,.. they help greatly in developing good 
reading habits and in the achievement of the 
objectives of reading.” 


“. . . they fulfill all the modern principles of 
teaching reading.” 


... the most attractive page and _illustra- 
tion I have ever seen.” 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, INC. 
Garden City, New York 








CELEBRATE BOOK WEEK BY ADDING THESE 
NEW BOOKS TO YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY 





JOAN OF ARC—Grades 6-12 


By Mabel Dodge Holmes. This beauti- 
ful Anniversary Edition is faithful alike to 
historic fact and to the character whose life 
is an inspiring example of courage and faith. 
12 illus., 4 in color. $2.50 


WINGS OF FLAME-—Grades 4-8 


By Joseph B. Egan, author of Character 
Chats in Journal of Education. 130 capti- 
vating fables—the only collection given to 
the world since Aesop. Illus. $2.00 


NEW FOUND TALES—Grades 5-8 


By Joseph B. Egan. A collection of the 
utiful and inspiring ethical legends of 
the world. No boy or girl can read these 
stories and not be better for the experience. 
352 pages. Illus. 


THE NEW WONDER BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE—Grades 5-12 


Like a visit to innumerable modern indus- 
tries. Fascinating stories of television, air- 
plane travel, talking movie. 700 illus. $2.50 








THE RABBIT WINDMILL—Grs. 1-3 


By Elizabeth T. Dillingham. This book, with 
its joyful stories, fills a distinct need, for there 
is a dearth of stories that very young children 
can read themselves. 162 pp. 38 illus. $2.00 


BOOK WEEK 
November 16-22 


An especially appropriate 
opportunity to present the 
subject of reading good lit- 
erature and to emphasize it 
by providing these new, at- 
tractive, and appealing books. 





THE BOOK OF COURAGE—Grs. 5-12 


By Hermann Hagedorn. Heroes! Thirty of 
them. And each with that quality which every- 
one admires. From Socrates to present-day 
heroes, they pass in fascinating array. IIlus- 
trated by Frank Godwin. $2.50 


SERGEANT YORK—Grades 6-12 


By Tom Skeyhill, lecturer, and literary 
editor for Alvin C. York. The life-story 
of the man characterized by General Persh- 
ing as the ‘outstanding civilian hero of the 
World War.” 256 pages. Illus. $1.50 


THE WORLD’S GREAT ADVEN- 
TURE—Grades 6-12 


By Francis Trevelyan Miller. One 
thousand years of polar exploration, in- 
cluding the heroic achievements of Rear 
Admiral Byrd. 384 pages. Illus. $2.00 


THE LONE SCOUT OF THE SKY— 
Grades 6-8 


By James E. West. Foreword is by Col. 
Lindbergh himself. The best-selling boys 
book on Lindbergh and his marvelous 


achievement. $0.88 


The WINSTON TREASURE CHEST 


25 titles from the famous Winston Clear- 
Type Popular Classics, covering all grades 
from 1 to8. Bookcase of mahogany finish 
included free with each set. $22. 








ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO USUAL SCHOOL DISCOUNT 
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Teach your children the proper method of Sum massage 


Assist the dental profession in 
spreading the doctrine of gum massage 


OR years American teachers have 
cooperated with the dentists in 
teaching children the necessity of a regu- 
lar brushing of the teeth. And now, 
recognizing that this is not sufficient to 
insure complete oral hygiene, they are 
helping our children to form the habit 
of gum massage. 
Teachers all over the country write of 
the splendid work they are doing. To 
quote from a teacher in Ohio: 


“In our oral hygiene lessons we have 
instructed the children in gum massage 
and had excellent results.” 


This is one example of an educational 
program that will help our children go 
through adult life free from dental cares 
or worries. Its importance is emphasized 
by a well-known dentist who states: “If 
aman or woman reaches adult life with 





Soft foods deprive children’s gums of 
the stimulation they .need for health 


Explain to your children how this 
splendid habit tones the gums and 
makes for better oral hygiene 


clean, healthy gums, he will probably 
keep them so for the remainder of his 
or her life.” 


The modern plague of gum disorders 
can be traced to our diet of soft, tender 
foods. Lacking in roughage and fibre, 
these foods deny exercise and stimula- 
tion to the gums. As a result, the gums 
become tender and weak, they bleed. In 
this condition they are open to the attack 
of infection, a possible prey to gingivitis, 
Vincent’s disease, or even pyorrhea. 


Gum massage, regularly practiced, 
keeps the gums hard and healthy 


The best preventive for these troubles of 
the gums is to massage them twice daily, 
each time the teeth are brushed. This 
will rouse their sluggish circulation, tone 
and firm the gum tissues. Soon they will 
regain their pink and healthy color. 


So instruct your children in this latest 
finding of the dental profession. Have 
them brush their gums faithfully and 


Mention Tue Journat, when writing our advertisers. 


thoroughly, from the base toward the 
teeth, at least twice each day. 

In doing this, you will assure them 
sound and healthy gums and, at the 
same time, you will be writing one more 
bright chapter in the American teachers’ 
record of unselfish service. 





Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent denti- 
frice to assist you in teaching children 
this new technique of oral hygiene. Not 
only is it often recommended by dentists 
to tone up the gums as well as to clean 
the teeth, but its refreshing flavor de- 
lights even children, and that, of course, 
makes things easier. 

Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it a 
specific for tender or bleeding gums. Try 
it yourself, if your tooth brush occa- 
sionally “‘shows pink.” But Ipana or no, 
every educator now has an opportunity 
to spread the doctrine of better teeth 
and gums by teaching children the twice- 
a-day habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health, by 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., NEW YORK 
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Rand M‘SNally a Leader 
In Work Books and Drill Material 


Are your seniors properly equipped in general informa- 
tion for life? Will they be ready for the general efficiency 
tests now required for entrance by many colleges? Pre- 
pare them by using the 30 standardized exercises in The 
Efficiency Book. 


These with other new tests and work books important 
to the teacher and the pupil are listed below: 


For High Schools 


The Efficiency Book for High Schools 

French Work Book 

French Vocabulary Drills 

Latin Basic Drill Units, Parts I and II 

A Directed Study Notebook for World History 
American History Notebook 


Basic Spelling Units for Junior High School 
Students 


For Elementary Schools 


Geography Work Book——Western Hemisphere 
Geography Work Book——Eastern Hemisphere 


Johnson’s Self-Diagnostic Tests and Practice Ex- 
ercises in Arithmetic 


Thompson-Boulware Practice Tests in Four Funda- 
mentals of Arithmetic 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. J-95) 


CHICAGO 
536 S. Clark St. 


NEW YORK 
270 Madison Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
559 Mission St. 





DICTIONARY STAND 


Built for Convenience 





The Revolving Stand is most conven- 
ient and practical for a dictionary or 
any other much used reference book. 


The Stand turns easily on a base, so 
the book can be readily consulted 
from any side. Placed on table or 
desk, it enables a reader to refer to 
it with greatest ease. There can be no 
strain on the binding. 





Dimensions 21 in. x 124% in—Back 
is 3% in. high. 


Light or Dark Oak $8.50—Birch 
Mahogany finish $9.25. 


Express Prepaid. 
GAYLORD BROS... INC. 


Library Equipment 
STOCKTON, CALIF. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 















McGRAW-HILL 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


SUPERVISING 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 


in the American Secondary School 


By Paut W. Terry 


Professor of Education, University of Alabama 
417 pages, 514x 8, $3.00 


A carefully organized guide book discussing the 
growth, importance and value of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities in secondary schools, important types of student 
organizations, problems of organization and supervision 
and student participation in the government of the 
school. Emphasis is placed upon training for leadership. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hitt Book Company, Inc. 
PENN TERMINAL BUILDING 


370 Seventh Avenue New York 
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Current Issues 


In 





Teacher Retirement 


Vol. VIII, No. 5 November, 1930 


64 pages 


Everyone in the profession is vitally interested in 
teacher retirement systems. The latest facts are 
now available in this bulletin which is just “off the 
press.” 


What Retirement Systems Provide. 
Where Systems are in Effect. 
How Safe Systems are Established. 


Price 25 cents per copy 

Discounts as follows: 2 to 9 copies, 10 per 
cent; 10 to 99 copies, 25 per cent; 100 or more 
copies, 83 1/3 per cent. 


National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street 
Washington, D. C. 





Mention Tur Journat when writing our advertisers. 
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What Would You 
With This Child ? 






How do YOU overcome lip movement 
and finger pointing in reading? 

Every teacher knows the difficulties 
that spring from these two bad habits of 
beginners. Slowness—difficulty in get- 
ting ideas from reading—lack of suc- 
cess in school—and finally a discourage- 
ment and lethargy that lead to wrong at- 
tituides and problem cases—all these may 
tise in these two mechanical difficulties, 


if they are not promptly and efficiently 
removed. 


Then again, how do YOU develop 
habits and ideals of promptness? 

Have you ever-been confronted with 
the child that steals? 

What do YOU do with the bright 
child who monopolizes the classroom? 

In short—how do YOU handle those 
hundreds and hundreds of problems of 
discipline and classroom control that 
are so vital to the success of every 
teacher ? 

There is an easy way to solve these 
perplexing problems, for the MOST 
SATISFACTORY ANSWERS have al- 
teady been worked out for you in THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER. 

When you are worried about a diffi- 
cult situation, when you are faced with 
a problem you have never handled be- 
fore, just turn to the index of The Class- 
toom Teacher and there will you find 
the exact solution you are looking for— 


The CLASSROOM 
TEACHER T 


104 So. Michigan Ave. 


Mention Tue JournaL when writing our advertisers. 


Dept. 108 


not theory—not experimental data—but 
exactly what to do and how to do it. 


The Classroom Teacher 
Solves This Teaching Problem 
It is not only in reading and classroom 

control that this great educational guide 
can serve you. It will do far more than 
that, for it will help you to make your 
work easier and more effective. It will 
help you to achieve— 


Better Lessons—Less Effort 
Haven’t you often envied the teacher 
who could so capture the interest and 
attention of her pupils that the air 
seemed electric with enthusiasm, and 
who arrived each morning at school, 
rested and bright and fresh? . . . who 
seemed to get results with little effort? 
... who seldom stayed up half the night 
poring over books in 
preparing lessons for 

the following day? 
Now, you may be 
this happy teacher, for 
this common-sense 
series of professional 
aids has been prepared 
by sixty-four of the 


Chicago, Ml. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, INC., | 
Dept. 108, 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. | 
Please send without obligation a free copy of your booklet, 
| 

| 


Do 


country’s leading educators for the express pur- 
pose of helping you get the maximum results 
with the minimum outlay of time and nervous 
energy. They have covered exhaustively yet con- 
cisely your constant problems of classroom teach- 
ing. They have given you tried and tested 
methods and subject-matter for every grade. 
From discipline to arithmetic, and music, and 
nature study, every part of your curriculum is 
made plain, every problem explained and illus- 
trated with concrete examples and methods which 
you can instantly apply. 

No fads—no individual hobbies—but the results 
of years of research made immediately available 
in The Classroom Teacher. 


Reputation— Promotion 


It is no accident that teachers who use The 
Classroom Teacher have built themselves reputa- 
tions as popular, result-getting instructors. Their 
work is bound to attract attention and to secure 
recognition. They stand out above the crowd. 
They are promoted to better positions at larger 
salaries because they are putting into their teach- 
ing the experience of the entire educational 
world—the best thought of the best minds in 
the country. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Write now for a copy of our new booklet, 
“Recognition for Your Work.” It is free. It 
tells the story of The Classroom Teacher, how it 
came to be written, the authorities who built 
it, its wide reputation and how it can help you 
achieve greater success in every phase of your 


teaching work. Mail the coupon today. No obli- 
gation. 


“Recognition for Your Work,” together with sample pages from 
THE CLASSROOM TEACHER. 
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... about this different kind of health booklet 


‘* |. . ‘Hitch-Hikers’ is the 
cleverest thing in the way of 
public health education we have 
seen in a very long time. We 
could use one hundred copies of 
it to good advantage if you wish 
to send that many.”’ 


‘‘We thank you for the addi- 
tional copies of ‘Hitch-Hikers.’ 
It is not only scientifically cor- 
rect but it is interesting and 
stimulating to curiosity and 
imagination. We will make our 
classes acquainted with it in Per- 
sonal Hygiene and Bacteriology. 
We will also make use of it in the 
‘Girl Scout’ classes in Home 
Hygiene.”’ 


“|. . We all feel that the 
simplicity and directness of this 
new booklet, as well as the illus- 
trations, will be a great advan- 
tage in clinching the story of 
bacteria. I hope we will be able 
to buy them by the hundreds. .”’ 


The above are samples from 
among dozens of letters being 
received about ‘‘Hitch Hikers.”’ 
And such a response from profes- 
sional leaders, we can’t help be- 


lieving, is excellent indication of 
the value and usefulness of this 
publication. 


Perhaps this different kind of 
booklet about communicable dis- 
ease would fit just as definitely 
into some of your plans. Send 
for your copy to-day, if you have 
not already done so... or 
tell us how else we may co- 
operate. 


(See coupon on opposite page). 


CLEANLINESS 


Mention THE Journat when writing our advertisers. 


Established to promote Public W elfare 
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THE BOOK ABOUT 
BATHS 
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A CLEANER HOUSE 
BY 12 O'CLOCK 


READ WHAT 


the public is saying .. . about these three books 








THE 30 DAY 
LOVELINESS TEST 


... already over 250.000 requests! 


Over a quarter of a million 
advertising requests in four short 
months! And hundreds of grip- 
ping letters! 


In these three new booklets 
about cleanliness, it seems to us, 
there is something of decided in- 
terest to professional workers, as 
well as to the public. Read 
some of the typical comments 
below, and see if you don’t 
agree: 

“The Thirty Day Loveliness 
Test."'"—T am pleased with it 


INSTITUTE 


By teaching the value of cleanliness 


beyond words.’’ ‘‘I think it is 
wonderful.’’ ‘‘I am starting to- 
day to do just what it says.” 


‘“‘The clearest, most sensible 
thing along that line I’ve ever 
read . . . I teach an art class 
and . "  “T am a_ beauty 
operator and | “hee 
office girls are clamoring for 
copies.’ 

“A Cleaner House by 12 0'clock.”’ 
—‘‘I feel like a bride just be- 
ginning house-keeping.’’ ‘“‘I am 
a Home Demonstration agent 


and . ‘“‘Just making the 
list has saved me.an hour and 
five minutes daily.’’ ‘‘I surely 
needed to start afresh.”’ 

“‘The Book About Baths.’’— 
‘‘Delightful.”’ ‘‘Have received 
some wonderful information 
from it.”’ 

“Your little books have 
taught and encouraged me so 
that I want my sisters to have 
the same wonderful help.”’ 

‘‘Would like 100 copies for our 
waiting rooms.”’ 


Help us carry this popular presentation of cleanliness to 
those who want and need it most. 


your coming programs. 


Put these booklets into 
It won't be difficult we're certain. 


For convenience, make your request on the coupon below. 


Please send me free, the following: 


O copies of ‘‘Hitch Hikers” 
0 copies of ‘‘The Book About Baths” 


O copies of ‘‘A Cleaner House by 12 o'clock” 
O copies of ‘‘The Thirty Day Loveliness Test” 


NG RE a Fo clog ce brn hoe 
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Unif it 
The same fine quality today as a year or a generation ago— 
exact duplication of colors—the same texture and perfect blend- 
ing qualities—these are the features always found in Bradley’s 


Water Colors and Crayons—features which have earned for them 
a world-wide reputation for uniformity. 


Bradley’s Water Colors and Crayons 


Bradley’s Water Colors and Crayons are made by master chemists 
and highly skilled craftsmen under the supervision of an organiza- 
tion intimately associated for more than a half century with prog- 


ress in school art work. No wonder they are standard equipment 


in most schools. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agents 














a HIS is the 


Second Semester 
Volume of the Series 
“Work Book in Algebra” 

for First Year. Like the 
first book it is sufficient in 








of the novel 
Series that ‘‘takes 
the teaching 
burden off the 
Teacher and puts 
it on the Stu- 
dent”’ 





itself 


— no other text book 


needed. Self-teaching and self- 
testing. Among its contents 


are: 


Equations containing Frac- 


Fractions in Algebra; 


This book, 144 pages, 


43AIW-S8N1) TOOHDS 


eonsists of a series of individual 
volumes treating a specific subject in 
the field of extra curricular activities. 
Each volume is written by an author 
best qualified and equipped to cover 
the subject. The series is published 
under the able editorial supervision 
of Harold D. Meyer, author of the 
“Hand Book of Extra Curricular Ac- 
tivities,’ which has been generally ac- 
cepted as the best single volume yet 
published. 

Ten volumes are ready for delivery and others 
in preparation are: School Clubs, Safety Edu- 
cation, Class Organization Programs, Apprecia- 
tion Centers, Vocational Guidance, Girls’ Ac- 
tivities, and others. 

Each volume contains about one 
hundred and fifty pages uniformly 
bound in limp leather, size 72 
by 4% inches. $1.00 per volume. 
SPECIAL: If the complete library 
is ordered, to be delivered as 
published, a special rate is made. 
Circular giving Table of Con- 
tents and special offer sent on 
request. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO. 
67 West 44th Street 
NEW YORK 
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MODERN 
EDUCATION 


in Extra Curricular 
Activities 


$40 
A BOOK 





Extra Curricular Library 


NOW READY 


Financing Extra Curricular 
Activities—Meyer & 
Eddleman 


Thrift Through Education 
—Murphey 


Commencement—Jones 


St ud ent Publications— 
Wells and McCalister 


Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Extra Curricu- 
lar Activities—Millard 

Home Rooms—Evans and 
Hallman 


Assembly Program s— 
Wagner 


Point Systems and Awards 
—Johnston 


Intramural Athletics and 
Play Days—Draper and 
Smith 


Student Participation in 
School Government— 
Vineyard and Poole 








TEACHING 


AS A 


CREATIVE ART 


tions; Formulas and Lit- 
eral Equations; Ratio 
and Proportion; 
Squares and Square 
Roots; and Quad- 

ratic Equations and 
Problems. Each 

pupil works at 


his own speed. 


Posters 


FREE 


with each 2-year sub- 
scription to ‘Modern 
Education,” at $1.50. 


sells for 68c per copy. 
School Board dis- 
counts apply. 
Copies on ap- 
Pproval to 
Superin- 

tendents 

only, 


HARTER 
2054 E.71st St, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


f Enclosed is —--_ 
ff for copy (ies) 
( ) Work Book in Alge- 
bra, Book 1, 80c 
( ) Work Book in Alge- 
bra, Book 2, 68c 
( ) 2-yr. Sub. ‘‘Modern Edu- 
cation’ 
( ) 1931 Harter Teacher’s Cata- 
log (Free) 


Fifth Yearbook 


of the 


Department of Classroom Teachers 


This valuable book for teachers 
and supervisors includes: 


Kindergarten-Primary Projects © 
Creative Projects in the Interme- 


diate Grades 


Special Activities in High School 


English and Literature 


Citizenship and Character Building 


307 pages 


Price, $1.50 


Discount on orders of two 


or more copies 


National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mention Tux Journat when writing our advertisers. 
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And the men who traveled East, 


met the men who traveled West 


This first proof of the World’s Roundness— 
Let your pupdls trace it on a W. C. Globe! 


In 1521 on the island of Tidore in the Malay 
Archipelago, the Portuguese after sailing 
around Africa met members of Magellan’s 
crew who had sailed around South America 
... the men traveling Eastward... met the men 
Westward bound. This was the first undeni- 
able proof of the Earth’s roundness. 

Let your pupils trace epochal discoveries, 
follow history-making expedi- 
tions—bring fact out of fancy as 
their fingers traverse the Globe. 

But be sure it’s a Weber 
Costello Globe made under 
American editorial and educa- 


Every Classroom 
Needs a Weber 
Costello Globe 


tional supervision containing the teaching in- 
formation that educators agree is in step with 
modern methods. Non-fading, clear, attrac- 
tive, accurate—with al] information essential 
to an intelligent demonstration of geography 
and kindred subjects. These qualities are 
made possible by more than 50 years of ex- 
perience in producing globes for America’s 
schoolrooms. 

Address Dept. G1115 for infor- 
mation fully describing and illus- 
trating Weber Costello Globes 
and Maps for every schoolroom 
requirement. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelon, 
Blackboard—G lobes 





Old Reliable Hylo« 
plate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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GUIDANCE RECORDS 
CALL FOR A PHOTOGRAPH YOUR PRENTING | ie 


WE OFFER A and character. Naturally, therefore, you should 
DISTINCTIVE SERVICE select your printer as carefully as you would 
TO SCHOOLS AND an individual to represent you. 


OUR PLANT 


fully appreciates the confidence our clients im- 
pose in us when they ask us to produce their 
printing. Each and every job—from a calling 
card to a million copies of a large magazine—is 
given the same attention. It will be to your ad- 
vantage to get information from us regarding 
your next order for printing. 










pe RT ba Individual Photographs 
a for Office Records 
ps mes | and Year Books 











Among the publications from our presses 
are The Journal of the National Education 
Association, The National Geographic Maga- 
zine, The American Federationist, Holiday, 
American Forests and Forest Life, The 
Bengalese, and the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution Magazine. 


SEATING PLANS 
WITH PICTURES FOR 
I ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


OTABL 
3] ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
UNUSUAI 











Let Us Send You Full Information 


Wilson-Way Hall’s 
School Photography School Photography 


1955 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUB 255 No. EIGHTEENTH STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 


Master Printers 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Unprecedented Demand for - - - 
the new edition of 


Health Education 


(Second Edition) 


A Program for Public Schools and Teacher- 
Training Institutions 
251 Pages 


First published in 1924, reprinted several times since, and now revised and enlarged by the 


Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association. 

But the demand for this new edition is far beyond any expectation. Its value to the profession 
has been demonstrated by its increasing popularity. 


Paper Bound, $1.25 each; Cloth Bound, $1.75 each 
National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street 


Discounts as follows : 
Washington, D.C. ; 2 to 9 copies, 10 percent; 10 to 99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more 
| 


loth copies, 33 1-3 percent. 
Enclosed find $ copies of © °°" bound 


paper Orders not accompanied by funds are subject to transportation charges. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HEALTH EDUCATION (second edition). 
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‘The Perry Pictures 


Order NOW the pictures for your Thanksgiving and Christmas 
Picture Study. 


Use The Perry Pictures as aids in.teaching Geography, History, Literature, etc. 


NOW 
“AURAL” TRAINING 


[anew RADIO WORK 





...the great new force in 


modern education 


The Gleaners 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3 x 3%. For 50 or more. 


TWO CENT SIZE. 5% x 8.. For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Pilgrim Pictures, etc., or 25 Pictures for 
Christmas, or 25 Art Subjects. Size 5% x 8. 


NS 


Millet 


ADIO is coming into the schools with cyclonic 
speed. Teachers are facing an urgent new prob- 
lem. The solution is at your “ear gate”! Radio lessons 
can be made a profitable part of your curriculum at 
once... the tested, basic method can be yours today! 


Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes 
Size 22 x 28 inches, in- 
cluding the margin. $1.00 
each for two or more ; $1.25 
for one, 


Catalogues 


Send 15 cents in coin or 
stamps for 64-page Cata- 
logue of 1600 miniature 


illustrations. The effectiveness of education over the air depends 


on adequate training of the hearing faculties of the 
pupil...through the age-old yet ultra-new progressive 
principle of ACTIVE LISTENING. If the fleeting mes- 
sage, as it comes on wings of music over the air, is to 
leave any lasting impression, it must follow painstak- 


ing training of the ears to catch the evanescent van- 
ishing strain, 


SPECIAL OFFER , 
A choice $1.00 box of 18 Christmas Greeting Cards, each 
with an interlined envelope, for 90 cents if you order in 
No two cards alike. 


he Perry Pictures Co., Box 4, Malden, Mass. 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION gives the only direct train- 
ing, in the ability to recognize rhythm, instrumenta- 
tion, tone, thought content and mood. These skills, 
when applied to particular selections, worked out 
thoroughly in advance by the children themselves... 
with VICTOR RECORDS, bring complete understand- 
ing and satisfaction to the air concerts. 


Use the fine programs now on the air 


Our company alone offers you the means for this com- 
plete modern education. RCA Victor offers to schools 
unexcelled instruments, texts, courses of study, the 
great list of Victor Educational Records, plus the 20 
years’ priceless, practical work with thousands of 
teachers... all at your service—NOW. 






Utilize this material and this experience; only in this 
way can you make radio count educationally. 


2 aH 
¢ = Inet@e & 
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wholesaane, 0 


visit the Schoolroox J 


A Radiola Electric Phonograph combination or a New 
fade irs — tial og a 7 Victor Radio Electrola in your classroom this fall will 
helpful. t ts e it gives the ~ a yy, | 7 
2 iets +. ae ae ig ee ee be one of the greatest investments you ever made. 
children “things to do. a : ——— | 


If your little folks like to color things (and what en a 
Treated Co, tluk 


child doesn’t?), you will want copies of the Banana and This poster 1s printed in outling so the children can 
Manager, Educational Activities 





. . put in their own colors with paints or crayons. 

Milk poster in outline—all ready to be filled in with 

Crayons or water colors. If your pupils are scouting for 

material to go in their health scrap books, you will want 

copies of the small card, which 1s printed in full colors pa Frame l 
In either case, fill in and mail the coupon, and the ° ss 

material will be sent posthaste. Other uses for both Copies of both “helps” are free to teachers. Just 


This small card is 
printed in full 
colors, Attractive 


fill in the coupon for the number needed. 
Posters and cards will suggest themselves. They may 

serve as the basis for original poster work, to which teach- 
ers find the banana’s shape and color so well adapted. 
They also may be used in “grammar class,” as subjects 
for composition or caption writing. Send for as many 
Copies as you need for your pupils. 





JNEA-:1-80 
UNITED FRUIT CO., 1 Federal Screet, Boston, Mass. 
Please send free: 


copies of Outline Poster for coloring 


copies of Health Scrap Book Card 





RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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Workbooks 


70 TITLES 


Millions in Use Today 
Prepared by Experts 


Furnishing an abundance of drill 
and test material ready for the 
pupil's use. Sold ata price every 
boy and girl can afford to pay. 


REPRESENTATIVE TITLES 


ENGLISH 
Second Grade Language Helps for 
Written English____________ 25c 


Richly illustrated. 64 pages, 8x1] 
Third Grade Language Helps for 
Written English____________ 25c 

Richly illustrated. 64 pages, 8x11 
SLarp’s English Series__15c to 35c 


One book for each grade from III 
through XII 


SEATWORK 


Primer Seatwork_____________ 25c 
First “B”. 64 pages, 8x11 

First Grade Seatwork for Silent 

RE Rea OE 20c 
First “A”. 48 pages, 8x11 

Second Grade Seatwork for Silent 


Le ee 20c 
— I (Second “B”). 48 pages, 
x 
Work and Fun with Words and 
eee 40c 


Second grade. 96 pages, 8x1l 
Happy Hour Projects No. 1___15c 
First “A” or Second “B’. 64 

pages, 6x9 


ARITHMETIC 


First Grade Number Book____25c 
72 pages, 8x11 

Work and Play in Numberland_25c 
Second grade. 72 pages, 8x11 
Standard Arithmetic Drills and 
, ETRE eaIN Sa 25c 
One book for each grade from II 


through VIII. Each book 128 
pages, 7x10 


ALGEBRA 
Practice Exercises in Algebra_30c 


First year high school. 96 ex- 
ercises, 7x10 
GEOMETRY 
Practice Exercises in Plane 
EEE CTRL. 35c 
Tablet form, printed one side. 72 
lessons, 8x11 
HISTORY 
Workbook in American His- 
ee 40c 


For high school. 128 pages, 8x11 
Old World Background______ 


Sixth or seventh grade. 64 pages, 


10x7 
Proficiency Tests in United States 
| RE ETA a _15c 


A series of tests for seventh and 
eighth grades. 32 pages, 7x10 


Send mailing price for copies, or 
write for information concerning 
the series. Send for catalog. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR 


YOUR STAGE 
A thirty-year-old organization to serve you 
RELIABLE .. EFFICIENT 


Write 
TWIN CITY SCENIC COMPANY 


2310 Cass Ave., 605 Century Bldg., 911 Widener Bldg., 


Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. Philadelphia, Pa. 





2819 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
























Murdock Outdoor Drinking Fountain Is 
“Preferred by 650 
Municipalities 


Cente 


Because it is anti- CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


freezing— 


Foot-operated — 





Every drink is 
fresh from the 
water main— 


Self-draining— 


i Does not give 
trouble 
School and Playground Officials are invited to write for this Book 
THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 
Since 1853 





Cincinnati, Ohio 





OUTLINE MAPS 


Prepared under the direction of 
Dr. Douglas C. Ridgley 


8x10) inches 
10%x15 inches. . 2c each 
21x32 inches . . 15c each 


Write for our map catalog 


McKnight & McKnight, 
Publishers 


1c each 


> 


Seals 


on every package f 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


ALF the fun of Christmas is 
“doing up” the packages. 
The other half is opening them. 
The 1930 Christmas Seals will 
add beauty to any Christmas mail. 
Better still, the funds from the sale 
of Christmas Seals will help pro- 
tect the health of your community. 
Use Christmas Seals freely and so 
extend the Christmas spirit of 
good-will throughout the entire 
year. Get your supply of Christmas 
Seals today. 


THE NATIONAL, STATE 
AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


HELP FIGHT 
TUBERCULOSIS 
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Is 


More and more rapidly, modern 
business is adopting the modern 
way of typing...the Remington 
Noiseless way.. Keeping step with 
the new era of the quiet office with 
its increased efficiency and produc- 


tion. Creating a constantly increas- 


The Remington Noiseless is 
complete in its efficiency and in 
every operating feature. It has 
remarkably li§ht touch and easy 


ing demand for typists who know 


aa Ws Wak sae anaes, Noiseless operation ... a demand 


convenience, includin} the four- 


sone dinalioad ieatinatth, enena every successful school must be 





f _ yf Ani * prepared to meet. 
i. es Failure to keep step with this de- 
F si ? : ee ce i 

aie ee _. + cided trend means jeopardizing the 


standing and reputation of your 
school. It means a definite lower- 
ing of the possibility of successfully 
and creditably placing your students 


after their graduation. 


The surest means of keeping step 
with modern progress and the de- 


mands of modern business is the 





installation of a sufficient number 
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of Noiseless Typewriters in your 
class-rooms. ‘To do so is a clear 
indication that both your equipment 
and your methods of instruction 
That 


you are well prepared to fit your 


are thoroughly progressive. 


students to take their place in the 


‘business world . .. where they will 


be more valuable to themselves and 
to their employers... and where 
they will build an enviable reputa- 
tion for your school and your 


methods of instruction. 


You'll be interested in having the 
Remington Rand man in your city 
demonstrate the Noiseless to you. 
Call him today. There is no obli- 


gation. 


Remington Typewriter Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Sales Offices Everywhere 
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UNIQUE SPEED 


Pegasus without wings would have been just another 
horse. It’s the Mimeograph’s capacity for great speed 
that makes it a unique modern achievement. The whole 

Mimeograph process is geared for quick action. Near at 


hand, always ready for instant service, by this means in- 





spiration and fulfillment are never far apart. Write or 


within a few minutes—neat, clean duplicates of anything 
written, typewritten or drawn in line. And this newest 


model, combining stand and machine in a single unit, now 
delivers instruction sheets, tests, maps, bulletins, schedules, etc., 
with even greater dispatch than ever before. Its working cost 
is extremely low, its control so simple that anyone can operate 
it—and privately. Let us demonstrate its unique ability to put 
speed in your work—for more effective teaching and organizing, 


for greater time and money saving. Write today to A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, or *phone branch office in any principal city. 


eeeeenaanans 
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MIMEO GRAPH 
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Editorial for November, 1930 


Better Times Ahead 


children is sometimes suggested 

by shortsighted individuals who 
would use this means of reducing public 
expenditure. Wise citizens and far- 
sighted business men know that this is 
the wrong course. They urge boards of 
education to maintain and to extend fur- 
ther our high level of educational op- 
portunity. Teachers may well keep them- 
glves informed and help to interpret the 
present situation to the public. We are 
now in a period of economic lowtide 
which is worldwide. There are many 
causes for this, including the wastes of 
the war; extravagant speculation; blind 
overproduction; fears growing out of 
world trade and tariff adjustments. 
Added to this economic lowtide has been 
one of the most prolonged and serious 
droughts in the history of the United 
States. A third factor is the rapid re- 
placement of human hands by automatic 
machines. The situation is still more 
complicated by the activities of those 
human vultures who always seek selfish 
gain from the distress of others. At its 
worst it is a difficult and dark picture, 
but there is a brighter side. 

America is fundamentally sound. She 
is far better off than most of the coun- 
tries of the world. She was among the 
lat to feel the depression and will be 
among the first to rise above it. Because 
of the high level of education America’s 
human resources are immense. The skill, 
the health, the intelligence, and the will- 
ingness to cooperate which have «been 
fostered by the schools enable our people 
to meet emergencies. The shortage of 
rain, too, will pass and the farm situation 
wil grow better, although the winter 
ahead will be one of the utmost severity 
for a large number of farmers who have 
lost practically all they have. The adjust- 
ment of available labor to the needs of 
men and women seeking employment will 
be gradually achieved by shortening first, 
the period of years during which men and 
women engage in paid employment 


[) site school opportunity for 
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through longer preparation on one hand 
and old age pensions on the other; sec- 
ond, by shortening the length of the 


Ly IS NO NEW THING to have tempo- 
rary periods of economic readjust- 
ment to a new basis of production 
costs. While they are in progress busi- 
ness actively declines. When they have 
been completed, we have always 
started out from new foundations to- 
ward an era of greater prosperity. In 
the past 25 years our population in- 
creased about 50 percent and the 
wealth, income, and productive ca- 
pacity of the country increased about 
fourfold. The deposits in commercial 
and savings banks rose from about 10 
billions to about 57 billions. Railroad 
business went from about 2 billions to 
about 7 billions. Manufacturing started 
at about 15 billions and reached about 
70 billions. During this era we had 
several years of depression and the 
great war, but the country kept mov- 
ing forward—Catvin Coo.ipce, Sep- 
tember 22, 1930. 











working year and extending vacations; 
third, by shortening the working week; 
and fourth, by shortening the working 
day. This is a difficult adjustment to 
make because competitive industry is 
eager to get the maximum work for its 
labor expenditure. However industry 
must have markets as well as labor and 
it cannot prosper when unemployment is 
general. An interesting phase of the pres- 


‘ent economic situation is the unemploy- 


ment of money along with the unemploy- 
ment of man. In September the United 
States Treasury offered short time Treas- 
ury notes of about a billion and a quar- 
ter dollars, bearing interest at two and 
three-eighths percent. The offer was 
nearly four times oversubscribed. There 
is an immense increase in savings-bank 
deposits, indicating a tremendous reser- 
voir of unused capital seeking employ- 
ment at low rates. As attitudes change 
people who have been holding this money 


will release it. People who have put off 
buying because of present uncertainties 
have needs which eventually must be 
met. The auto that was not purchased 
this year will be bought next. Likewise 
the refrigerator, the radio, the new home 
and so on through the long list of de- 
sires and ambitions which go with the 
high level of education in America. 
Meantime—-while the adjustment is 
taking place—let the schools move for- 
ward to higher levels of service. Where 
there is an oversupply of teachers let 
certification standards be raised so that 
superior teachers will be selected. Let 
there be no shortsighted and unnecessary 
efforts to reduce the number of teachers 
or to lower salaries. When times are 
hardest the processes of education are 
most needed. One remedy for unemploy- 
ment is to increase the number of people 
in the professions and public services as 
has been done during the present year by 
expanding the building of roads and pub- 
lic buildings. America has human wealth, 
financial resources, the best government 
in the world. As Henry Ford points out, 
the disease was at its worst during the 
mad speculation that preceded the break 
and convalescence is now welladvanced. 
From an economic as well as a human 
point of view the common school is Amer- 
ica’s greatest investment. The most prom- 
ising undeveloped markets in the world 
exist at our very doors in those elements 
of our population which have had so 
little schooling that they lack both earn- 
ing and buying power. Every dollar 
spent on the schools returns two in terms 
of health, skill, citizenship, and working 
power. Let every teacher in the class- 
room, in conversation, in writing, and on 
public occasions emphasize the impor- 
tance of education to the individual and 
to the community. A clear head, a steady 
hand, goodwill, and faithful work will 
bring good times. Let the organized 
teaching profession move forward with 
renewed vigor and courage to better 


times.—J. E. M. 





| Tescree ParRTICIPATION—Teacher participation is supremely important at this time. It encourages teacher growth. It commands 
| public respect. It strengthens professional organization and keeps its program true to the central needs and ideals. It vitalizes 
| the curriculum. It fortifies school policy. It helps the people to appreciate the immense significance of the public school service— 
| the most gigantic and successful social achievement in the history of civilization. Just now when powerful interests—some of them 
| wellmeaning—are seeking to reduce our investment in education, the influence of the teacher is imperative. Education is most needed 
| In times of rapid adjustment. It helps to let in the light. Teachers know this. They see the gains in individual pupil lives. Their judg- 
| Ments are held true by daily association with child need and aspiration. The National Education Association seeks to magnify and 
exalt the teacher through the widest possible participation in professional, educational, and civic affairs. 
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The Common Cold : 


The Common Cold 


Hucu S. CuMMING 


Surgeon General, U. 8. Public Health Office, Washington, D. C. 


HE COMMON COLD is an uncom- 
monly serious proposition. The 
medical profession, the school peo- 
ple, the leaders in industry, and many 
harrassed individuals have long since 
ceased to look upon it simply as a nui- 
sance. It has come to be regarded of such 
importance that special funds are devoted 
to its study and some of the best brains 
in the country are investigating this so- 
called “common” disease. In spite of its 
apparent simplicity, it has long succeeded 
in eluding all seekers after its specific 
causative agent. It is true that an an- 
nouncement was made a few months ago 
of the discovery of an organism said to 
be responsible for colds but only time 
and further tests can determine the truth 
of this claim. Though we have learned 
much about the common cold, we are 
far from sure that we have yet reached 
the core of the matter. 

Of all the diseases which afflict human- 
ity, the common cold is the most wide- 
spread. From the cradle to the grave we 
are subject to colds; and lucky is the 
man, woman, or child who can get 
through the year without a single attack. 

Apparently colds are rather more prev- 
alent among the young than among the 
old. They are very common among chil- 
dren of school age; and in a study of the 
workers in a large industrial plant, it was 
found that there was a fall in the fre- 
quency of colds after the age of about 30. 
The great number of cases among school 
children renders this problem an extreme- 
ly difficult one for the school people. 

The seriousness of colds is due to two 
factors: In the first place, a common 
cold is often the forerunner of a much 
graver respiratory disease, such as bron- 
chitis or bronchopneumonia. The light- 
ing up of a tuberculous process may fol- 
low a cold. It is not meant that a common 
cold is the cause of tuberculosis—the 
latter disease is caused by the tubercle 
bacillus; but a severe cold may activate 
or awaken a quiescent case of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. In view of its association 
with these serious respiratory diseases, 
a common cold may at times be a menace 
to life. 

In the second place, the common cold 
is in some respects the most costly of 
all diseases. This is true because it is a 
veritable prodigal in the matter of time. 


The Public Health Service has made a 
number of studies of absences from school 
and from work due to illness. In a ten- 
year record of absences from work on 
account of sickness and accidents in a 
large industrial plant, it was found that 
colds caused far more loss of time than 
any other disease or condition. 

The schools suffer from this incubus in 
a similar manner. An investigation by 
the Public Health Service of morbidity 
among school children showed that colds 
were the most common cause of illness 
and of time lost from school. Of the 
school days lost from illness, approxi- 
mately 50 percent were due to respiratory 
conditions, about half of which werecolds. 

The financial burden of school absences 
is a heavy one. The schools must be kept 
open and operated whether all the pupils 
are present or not and the overhead neces- 
sary for the total enrolment must be 
maintained. 

Equally lamentable may be the effect 
of repeated absences on the child’s school 
progress. In the city studied, the days 
lost per child per year were 43 percent 
higher in the group whose schoolwork 
was only fair, poor, or very poor than 
among those whose work was good or 
excellent. Also the time lost by those who 
failed was considerably greater than that 
lost by those who were promoted. The 


cost of repeating grades is a burden to 


both school and parents. 

Since colds are so largely responsible 
for this loss of time, their prevention 
would be a great boon to the schools. As 
a first principle in prevention we must 
recognize the fact that colds are con- 
tagious. The infecting agent, whatever 
it may be, is evidently found in the secre- 
tions of the nose and mouth. In order to 
prevent the spread of colds in a school, 
these secretions must be kept from passing 
from child to child. One child may be 
infected from another by receiving the 
sprayed secretion from a cough or sneeze. 
The hands of a child with a cold are 
practically sure to be infected and the 
infection will be conveyed to articles he 
handles and other hands he touches. It 
is important, therefore, that no contact, 
direct or indirect, between the sick and 
the well children should be allowed. If 
possible, the child should be excluded 


from school when he shows the first 
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symptoms of a cold, as a safeguard, 

Though apparently practically every 
one is susceptible to colds, it is possible 
that we may make ourselves less suscep- 
tible by measures tending to increase our 
resistance to this particular infection. 
Probably this is best accomplished by 
permitting the body to become accus- 
tomed to conditions which seem to favor 
the development of a cold, such as sud- 
den and marked changes in the weather, 
undue exposure to dampness, and similar 
conditions. Daily exercise in the open 
air and avoidance of overheated rooms 
and too heavy clothing indoors are two 
important measures tending to build up 
resistance. Do not over protect the body 
from cold. j 

Any abnormal condition or source of 
infection in the upper air passages should 
be corrected, especially if associated with 
other physical defects. In a study of the 
relation of physical defects to sickness, 
made by the United States Public Health 
Service, it was found that children with 
no defects were absent from school on 
account of sickness consistently less than 
those with defects. It was also found that 
pupils with enlarged or diseased tonsils 
were absent more than those with no 
defects and those with enlarged or dis- 
eased adenoids or tonsils associated with 
other defects were absent considerably 
more than those with enlarged or dis- 
pee tonsils only. 

The environment of the school child 
should be such as to promote health and 
minimize the chances of infection. Over- 
heated school rooms—in which children 
sometimes sit wrapped in heavy sweaters 
—are an invitation to the common cold. 
The teacher should see that the tempera- 
ture of the room does not go above 68° 
or below 65° when the outside air is 
cooler than these temperatures. There 
should be a good circulation of air with- 
out cold drafts. 

A good water supply is essential ; and 
unless there is a properly constructed 
drinking fountain available, individual 
drinking cups are a_ necessity. Every 
school should be provided with facilities 
for washing the hands which so quickly 
become infected when the child has a 
cold. Keeping the hands clean is a sim- 
ple, but worthwhile, aid to the prophy- 
laxis of the common cold. 
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The Education of Teachers 


The Rise of the Normal School 


A. L. Crass 


Professor of Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


landed, Harvard College was in 

operation. Crude, surely, but it 
erried the beginnings of one of the 
world’s great centers of learning. It was 
an expressive gesture of the conviction of 
the colonists that man’s daily bread must 
be supplemented. 

Those sturdy Puritans whose fiery zeal 
gave to America educational vigor 
brought to this country the pattern of 
English education, particularly of Eng- 
lish higher education. This was for them 
the only pattern available but it was 
dean-cut. Oxford had been in operation 
ix hundred years. It is surprising, how- 
wer, to note the diversification which 
those early Americans made of the knowl- 
edge they had. For a time Harvard itself 
ran true to English form but Harvard 
was only three years old when, in Massa- 
chusetts, the world’s first law on behalf 
of public common-school education was 
passed. And Harvard was only eight 
when this law was strengthened by a com- 
pulsory attendance enactment. The era 
of the “little red schoolhouse” was ap- 
proaching. 

If one assumes the necessity of public 
education as a major premise, the path of 
logic can lead but to the normal school. 
lt was, in America, a path two centuries 
lng [Harvard is exactly two centuries 
der than Lexington] but it reached its 
destination. With the full development of 
the normal school, the “‘little red school- 
house” began to disappear. The era of 
consolidation was ushered in. Democracy 
demands an equity, if not an equality, of 
educational opportunity. The normal 
school as a democratic organ proclaimed 
that doctrine, stated that demand ; and its 
voice was heard. In the present day, the 
normal and its successor, the state teach- 
tts college, are the most potent factors in 
public education—which is remarkable 
trowth for an institution only ninety-one 
years old. 

The normal school is an institution, 
French in name, of German orientation 
ind American development. It grew out 
of the idea that teachers should receive 
distinct and differentiated preparation 
‘or their work. At Rheims the idea bore 
is first fruit. Better fruit grew subse- 
{uently at Halle, at Stettin, at Yverdon, 
t Konigsberg, and at Bridgewater. 


Nisntes YEARS after the Pilgrims 


Democracy’s greatest achievement is 
the public school. On the other hand, the 
public school is the most effective agent 
for the further achievement of democracy. 
The public school, at least in America, 
could not exist without the teacher-tiain- 
ing school, ordinarily maintained under 
state auspices, The normal schocl and its 
evolutionary successor, the teachers col- 
lege, supply both teachers and theories for 
American public schools. They offer 
training every year to more than a quar- 
ter of a million teachers, which is in ex- 
cess of a fourth of America’s entire 
public school staff. Those philosophers 
whose intellectual lives are spent out on 
the frontiers of human thought could 
hardly influence public schools without 
the interpreting and objectifying efforts 
of such institutions. 

Early in the nineteenth century, Amer- 
ican teachers began to be disturbed by 
their first pedagogical unrest. A con- 
sciousness of the inadequacy of their old 
philosophies and practises is indicated 
during the first years of the century. In 
1816 Professor Olmstead of Yale pub- 
lished some fertile suggestions under the 
caption of “Plan for an Academy for 
Schoolmasters.” His colleague, Kingsley, 
a brief while later advocated in the col- 
umns of The North American Review 
the establishment of a training school for 
teachers. William Russell, a Scotchman 
teaching in America, in 1823 produced a 
pamphlet showing the urgent needs for 
such schools. Two years later, Thomas 
Gallaudet wrote a series of essays on “A 
Plan of a Seminary for the Education of 
the Instructors of the Youth.” When- 
ever an idea of any importance establishes 
itself in America action is inevitable. 
Wherefore in 1823 Samuel Hall at Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, opened a private 
school for the instruction of teachers, the 





Lexington, Mass. 
America’s first normal school 
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first such venture in the western world. 
In the course of his professional service 
in these institutions Professor Hall for- 
mulated his celebrated “Lectures on 
Schoolkeeping,” probably number one in 
the series of America’s “Contributions to 
Education.” In 1825 James G. Carter 
published over the signature “Franklin,” 
an “QOutline of An Institution for the 
Education of Teachers.”’ The same year 
Governor DeWitt Clinton in his message 
to the New York legislature recom- 
mends to their consideration “‘the educa- 
tion of competent teachers.” The fight 
was on. 

But its initial vigor seems to have 
abated somewhat during the ensuing 
decade. In 1835, however, there was a 
militant resumption of activities. Rever- 
end Charles Brooks of Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts, just returned from a visit to 
Germany, proposed in a public address 
the establishment of a normal school. 
During the next two years he carried 
his plea almost to the entire constituency 
of the state. The thesis of his address 
adopted from a Prussian maxim, 4s is 
the teacher so is the school, has been for 
practically a century one of the slogans 
of public education. To his logic was now 
joined that of Horace Mann and the 
eloquence of such stalwart laymen as 
John Quincy Adams and Daniel Web- 
ster. 

On January 28, 1838 the first legal 
provision for the training of teachers 
was made by the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture. The sum of $10,000 was author- 
ized supplementing a private benefaction 
of like amount. Three schools were estab- 
lished, two in 1839 at Lexington and 
Barre and one in 1840 at Bridgewater. 
Their principals were Cyrus Pierce, S. P. 
Newman, and Nicholas Tillinghast. 

In a study of this kind Bridgewater 
demands close attention. Both of the 
other schools were subsequently relocat- 
ed, a procedure always disturbing to 
morale. Also, under Tillinghast the early 
administration of Bridgewater was unu- 
sually effective and aggressive. Further, 
presidential tenure at Bridgewater hap- 
pily has been of sufficient duration to per- 
mit of a matured program. A. G. Boyden 
served forty-six years. It has in ninety- 
ont years had four presidents. Bridge- 
water may with due warrant be called, 
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“the mother of American normal 
schools.” It is the oldest such institution 
now existing. Its influence upon teacher 
training justifies the appellation. 
There have graduated from Bridge- 
water twenty-six who subsequently be- 
came principals [or presidents] of nor- 
mal schools distributed as follows: Mas- 
sachusetts 7; Rhode Island 2; Maine 2; 
Connecticut 2; California 2; Illinois 4; 
Minnesota 2; New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, New Jersey, Missouri, Mississippi, 
one each. Principals have been sent to 
similar institutions in Japan, Chile, Peru, 
Mexico, and Turkey. In addition ap- 
proximately two hundred Bridgewater 
graduates have taught in normals in 
twenty-six states. In these early annals 
of Bridgewater are found potent names 
in educational history. One of the most 
sensitive and buoyant figures of the period 
was Richard Edwards who brought to 
the west not only Bridgewater but Salem 
of which he had been principal. The 
quality of his service as principal of the 
St. Louis City Normal attracted the 
attention of the Normal, Illinois board, 
then in search of a president. In 1862 
he was offered and accepted the place. 
His administration was a fortunate period 
in the school’s formative years. He was 
succeeded by E. C. Hewitt, also of 
Bridgewater. Dr. John W. Cook, later 
president at DeKalb was a graduate of 
these presidents and so became a grand- 
child of Bridgewater. Under Edwards 
and Hewitt, Normal became a fountain 
head of inspiration and guidance in the 
growth of teacher training in the west. 

This quotation from an address made 
by Lyman B. Kellogg, first principal of 
Emporia, Kansas, delivered at the school’s 
fiftieth anniversary, June 1915, will indi- 
cate how strong influence radiates. 

The succession of this institution from 
the Bridgewater Normal School of Massa- 
chusetts is in the direct line. Bridgewater 
furnished to the Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity its plan of organization, course of 
study, and two of its presidents and the 
Normal University of Illinois furnished to 
this school its plan of organization, first 
course of study, and first principal, and 
subsequently two of its presidents, Albert 
R. Taylor and Jasper N. Wilkinson. 

The first two principals of the Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island Normal School were 
Bridgewater men, Dana Colburn [1854- 
1859] and Joshua Kendall. Also, Bridge- 
water sent Daniel S. Wentworth to the 


Cook County Normal, Edward C. 
Delano to the Chicago Normal School, 
George M. Gage to Mankato, Ira 
Moore to St. Cloud, and Arthur Sumner 
to Los Angeles. 

Peabody College had its beginnings in 
Massachusetts. George Peabody gave the 
first money; Eben Stearns, teacher in 
Framingham, was the first president ; 
Julia Sears of Bridgewater, classmate of 
Richard Edwards, was the first teacher ; 
Emma Cutter of Bridgewater was the 
second teacher ; and Peabody’s part in the 
rise of Southern normals has been prac- 
tically incalculable. 

Less direct but as sure was the in- 
fluence of Bridgewater upon the Albany, 
New York State Normal, which was 
established in 1844. Its first president 
was David P. Page of Massachusetts. 
He was a friend of both Mann and Till- 
inghast. Although this election left Page 
with but three years of life they were 
fruitful ones. One of his major achieve- 
ments lay in the development of William 
F. Phelps. The Massachusetts Normals 
were not, in their earlier period, success- 
ful in their use of “model schools.” Per- 
haps Page was the first of the normal 
school pioneers to see, with some clear- 
ness, the function and organization of 
the practise department. In 1846 he 
elected Phelps to the supervisorship of 
the model school and until his death gave 
unstintedly of his counsel and instruction 
to this alert young man. In 1855 Phelps 
became principal of the New Jersey 
State Normal at Trenton. He held this 

place with distinction for nine years, 
resigning it when elected principal of 
the first normal school in the western 
half of the country, Winona. He re- 
mained until 1876, accepting at that time 
his third normal school headship, White- 
water, Wisconsin. Phelps once said that 
the combined influence of two men, Page 
and Sheldon, had made possible what- 
ever he might have achieved. Another of 
Page’s graduates, George Farnham, be- 
came president of the Peru, Nebraska 
Normal. Another, Gilbert Thayer, 
served for some time as principal of the 
Model High School, Normal University, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 

Joseph Baldwin, Missouri’s pioneer in 
the promotion of normal schools, was 
from Pennsylvania. At St. Louis he came 
into contact with Richard Edwards. 
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Later he was visited by Horace Mann 
The Massachusetts influence Was donde 
manifest in his administration of the nor- 
mal at Kirksville established in 1870 
Perhaps one of President Baldwin’s eet 
notable contributions to western educa- 
tion was his “discovery” of J. M. Green. 
wood. In 1881 President Baldwin 
under the auspices of the Peabody Fund, 
conducted institutes in Texas. While 
there he was elected president of the Sam 
Houston Normal at Huntsville, then 
only two years old. In 1891 he was 


called to organize a department of educa- | 


tion in the University of Texas, of which 
he remained in charge six years. 

In 1876 the Normal at Cedar Falls, 
Iowa began its work. Its president was 


J. ©. Gilchrist who in Antioch College 


had been “privileged to sit as a disciple | 


at the feet of America’s greatest educa- 
tor, Horace Mann.” The illustrious 
head of Antioch was his ideal and he 


unreservedly acknowledged the influence _ 


of his master’s methods of instruction 
and school administration upon his own. 


The influence of Mann was essentially | 


that of Bridgewater. 


Michigan’s zeal in behalf of public | 


education has always been impressive. 
Ypsilanti dates from 1852 with Adonijah 
S. Welch as president. At this time 
“Father” Pierce was state superinten- 
dent and his educational achievements 
compose a notable chapter of Michigan 
history. So convincing were the reports 
from Michigan that Richard Edwards 
visited Pierce and became one of his 
most intense partisans. In 1857 Henry 


Barnard became president of the normal | 


newly formed at New Britain, Connec- 


ticut. The Millersville, Pennsylvania’ 


Normal opened about 1855. 

A new force enters into the training 
of teachers with the establishment of 
Oswego, New York in 1866. Pestaloz- 
zianism had been in America before this 
date. The younger Krusé had taught 


with Phelps at Trenton 1857-1859 and 


Guyot had been lecturer in geography in 


the Massachusetts normals from 1848-7 


1854. Mann, Brooks, and Barnard were 


profoundly impressed by the results 
which the Pestalozzians had achieved in ; 
Germany but the educational doctrines © 
of Stanz, Neuhof, and Yverdon made | 
their formal entry into the United States 7 
at Oswego under Sheldon’s leadership. | 





advancing civilization. Their contribution to our presentday education is beyond calculation. | 


ie us be generous with our teacher-training institutions. They are the pioneers at the forefront of our | 
iP 
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The Teacher’s Approach to the Problem Child 


CLARA BAssETT 


Consultant in Psychiatric Social Work, The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, New York City 


ANY TEACHERS complain fre- 
quently of the monotony of their 
work, which usually involves 

teaching the same subjects to pupils of ap- 
proximately the same age over long pe- 
riods of years. This sense of monotony is 
usually due, no doubt, to the fact that in 
the past so much of the teacher’s time and 
attention have been centered on subject- 
matter and on the necessity for “main- 
taining discipline” rather than on the in- 
dividual personalities of the pupils. 

If such a teacher, overcome by the 
tediousness of his task, will turn his at- 
tention to the study and observation of 
the individual children under his care, he 
will find opening up before his fascinated 
gaze a whole new world of relationships 
which will bring to him added zest, 
broader opportunities to be of service to 
his pupils, and renewed consecration to 
his daily adventure in understanding. 

He might pick out as his first subject 
for study, the child who causes him most 
annoyance and for whom he feels an un- 
happy tendency to dislike. In order to 
gain any understanding whatever of the 
personality and inner life of this child, 
he will soon find that he must approach 
the problem in a certain way. 

It will first be necessary for him to free 
himself so far as possible from all emo- 
tional bias and all preconceived notions 
regarding the child and to approach the 
study afresh with the kind of personal de- 
tachment, openmindedness, and sincere 
desire to see all around the problem which 
characterize his approach to a study of 
curriculum, All desire for simple expla- 
nations which comfortably fit into his per- 
sonal code of behavior must be laid aside 
in his effort to understand. 

When some measure of scientific de- 
tachment has been achieved, he will find 
that his sense of authority must next be 
ruthlessly sacrificed. If he approaches the 
child in the réle of teacher to pupil or 
‘invokes the authoritative prestige of the 
school as a force to compel obedience or 
to dispense punishment, his efforts to gain 
understanding will inevitably meet with 
failure and his opportunity to help the 
child will be lost. In fact, because both 
the child and the parents only with great 
difficulty overcome their tendency to as- 


sociate the teacher and the school with 
awesome and sometimes unfriendly au- 
thority, he will have to exercise special 





Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 
pi sunlight, fresh air, proper compan- 


ionship, suitable occupation—these are 
some of the things which make for health 
and happiness in the child, and easy adjust- 
ment to life. 





care to eliminate so far as possible any 
suspicion of authority in his relationships 
with them. His contact must be simply 
that of a loving friend who wishes to 
understand in order to help. The spirit 
of this approach has been expressed by 
Professor Royce as follows: 


You must come now, not any longer as a 
disciplinarian but quite sincerely as a friend, 
as humane man offering help to a younger 
brother in distress. You must be a true 
naturalist and study this live creature as a 
biologist would study cell growth, under a 
microscope, or as a pathologist would mi- 
nutely examine diseased tissues. In order to 


_ study, you must, of course, love. Minds and 


their processes must be delightful things in 
your eyes. Intolerance and impatience 
have absolutely no place in such a scrutiny. 
You must fear nothing. You will be very 
tender with the sanctities of youthful feeling; 
but if, in the course of your scrutiny, a poor 
heart gets open to you and you find it a very 
evil heart indeed, you will never show—yes, 
if you are wise, you will seldom feel any con- 
tempt. 
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Other tendencies which the teacher 
must carefully avoid are those of catalog- 
ing the misbehavior in a rigid, moralizing 
manner, according to adult standards and 
of feeling that it deserves punishment. It 
is obvious from detailed 
studies of misbehaving children that there 
is no such thing as a “bad” child. Thera 
are sick children, children with a great 
variety of special handicaps, misunder- 
stood children, badlytrained children, 
children from miserable homes, and chil- 
dren seeking satisfactions in mistaken 
ways but a deliberately ‘‘bad” child is an 
impossibility. Because of the very nature 
of childhood, with its plasticity, its sug- 
gestibility, and imitativeness, the prob- 
lems of the child in the great majority of 
cases point directly back to the adults 
surrounding the child and to their ways 
of handling him. Thus, to punish the 
child without penetrating to the causes 
of the trouble is a grave injustice. his 
tendency to rigidly name and to classify 
misdemeanors and to immediately asso- 
ciate with them appropriate punishments 
is so ingrained in our thinking that only 
through special effort will the’ teacher 
succeed in freeing himself from this puni- 
tive point of view. The goal of his study 
is to guide the child to better adaptations, 
to more interesting outlets, to more en- 
during satisfactions and not to punish- 
ment. 

Another insight which will greatly aid 
the teacher in his study of the problem 
child is that behavior is purposive ; it usu- 
ally has a goal, which may be more or 
less unconscious on the part of the child 
but which can be ascertained by careful 
study. The child has certain fundamental 
emotional cravings, such as the need for 
affection and understanding, the need for 
respecting his parents and teachers, the 
need for security, the need for attention 
and approval, the need for successful 
achievement, the need for friends and 
companions, and the need for varied and 
interesting outlets for his energies in work 
and play. If the circumstances of the 
child’s home and school life are such that 
they tend habitually to thwart or to de- 
prive him of any or all of these legitimate 
satisfactions, or to overaccentuate any of 
them, the results show themselves in 
nervousness, in the development of un- 


thousands of 
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happy personality traits, or in misbe- 
havior. Thus, the misbehavior is merely a 
symptom of hidden maladjustments and 
the purpose of the child’s behavior is usu- 
ally a blind and misguided effort to se- 
cure satisfactions which are entirely nat- 
ural and to which he is entitled. The first 
questions for consideration then, are, why 
the child behaves in this manner; what 
satisfactions do his symptoms tend to se- 
cure for him; in what way is his life un- 
satisfactory to him ; what methods of han- 
dling on the part of his parents, relatives, 
and teachers have resulted in these habits ; 
what are the combination of circumstances 
which have called forth this reaction on 
the part of the child? 

The teacher must also keep in mind 
the fact that the difficult personality 
traits and behavior of the child are not 
due to any mysterious dispensation but 
are the logical outcome of the life experi- 
ences of that individual and can be traced 
with fair clearness back through the years 
to their causes. The child’s difficulties do 
not suddenly and perversely happen out 
of a clear sky. They usually have a long, 
intricate history extending into the past, 
in which the careful observer may dis- 
cern the sequence of cause and effect. 
Thus, the path of understanding will re- 
quire a greater expenditure of time and 
effort in patient inquiry than does the 
method of trial and punishment but the 
constructive results flowing from the 
former method are incalculably greater. 

If the teacher, in his study of the situa- 
tion, will also remember the disarming 
fact that the most difficult and unlikeable 








child is the very child most desperately 
in need of understanding and steady af- 
fection (for he is often unwanted, criti- 
cized and mishandled at home, inept and 
unpopular with his companions, and 
something of a mystery and a burden to 
himself) he will find this persistent inter- 
est and affection unlocking all doors and 
resulting in surprising changes in the 
child’s behavior and personality. 

Finally, even a slight observation of 
children’s reactions must have already 
convinced the teacher that negative re- 
pression, reprimands, lecturing, and the 
“don’t” method of handling problem be- 
havior is utterly futile and a sad waste 
of his emotional energy. This nagging, 
criticizing disapproval, which is so often 
considered necessary to discipline, is well- 
illustrated by the admonition of a nerv- 
ous, distracted mother to an older child, 
“Go see what baby is doing and tell him 
to stop.” [Dr. George K. Pratt, Your 
Mind and You] 

If we expect the child to drop his old 
behavior, we must be careful to open up 
for him in. a concrete way substitute 
opportunities and outlets which can suc- 
cessfully compete in interest, excitement, 
and satisfaction with the “bad” activities 
which we deplore. An example of this di- 
version of childish energy from destruc- 
tive to constructive channels is evident in 
the following incident. 


In a sandy, hot, little village where green 
things grew only after the expenditure of much 
back-breaking effort, the citizens had been re- 
peatedly infuriated by the wanton destruction 
of their hard-won flowerbeds by groups of 
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adolescent boys. In desperation, they hailed 
the miscreants to the juvenile Court where a 
number of them were about to be herded off 
to the state industrial school, when one Citizen 
slightly skeptical of the curative value of am 
a procedure, offered to take responsibility for 
the boys were they paroled to him. After this 
request was granted, he secured the use of 
vacant lots and straightway organized neigh- 
borhood groups into garden clubs. Soon the 
energies of these misguided children were be- 
ing even more enthusiastically expressed in 
growing flowers and vegetables than they had 
been in the earlier destruction and the chil- 
dren gained new knowledge, joy in construc- 
tive effort, and a firsthand appreciation of 
what a flowerbed meant in the expenditure of 


effort. 


If the teacher will thus approach the 
problem child with a scientific attitude 
characterized by freedom from emotional 
bias and preconceived ideas, with all sense 
of personal authority and bumptious dig- 
nity eliminated, in the spirit of a loving 
friend rather than that of a moralizing 
judge bent on punishment, many of his 
difficulties will disappear. If he will then 
think of behavior problems as purposive 
in that they are usually more or less un- 
conscious and blundering attempts to 
satisfy legitimate emotional needs and are 
really symptoms of underlying dissatisfac- 
tions and deprivations which have an 
evolutionary history of cause and effect, 
he will have little trouble in maintaining 
toward the misbehaving child the per- 
sistent interest and affection which he so 
badly needs. 











M” HEALTH, like physical health, may often be greatly improved by the application of the principles 
| of mental hygiene. (2) Mental health in any given case depends very largely upon the degree to which 
| a person understands himself and his environment and adjusts each to the other. (3) Motives for behavior 
come from two main sources, instinct and intelligence. (4) Instinct gives force and energy in certain funda- 
| mental directions and accounts for many similarities in behavior. (5) The intellect furnishes the means for 
making choices among various possible kinds of conduct. (6)In order to choose wisely, it is well to under- 
stand what some of the universal wishes are and how human beings may try to realize these wishes. (7) Con- 
flict frequently arises between one’s separate wishes, each of which may be justifiable but some of which 
will be more fitting, at the time and under the circumstances, than others. (8) Not all ways of realizing one’s 
wishes are equally suitable. Discrimination is necessary so that one shall choose ways of acting that are 
satisfactory both to himself and to others. (9) The ego, or selfseeking, motives must be gratified in one way | 
or another and the normally developing individual seeks to gratify them in ways that are acceptable to 
society as well as to himself. (10) The herd instincts must also be gratified. The individual who feels himself 
a part of a racial group that is more important than any one person in it has the key to the best adaptation 
in life. (11) To be mentally well one must face reality squarely and live in the real world. (12) The finest state 
of mind is the result of gratifying all one’s wishes in ways that the whole “I’”—the personal self and the self | 
as a member of a group—approves. (13) The individual who has mental health is using all his powers fully 
and freely on a high social level—From The Health of Youth by Florence L. Meredith. 
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Character Education 


Character Education in the Kindergarten 


Heten R. GuMtick 


Supervisor of Kindergarten, First, Second, and Third Grades, Denver Public Schools 


IGHT KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 

participated in the survey of char- 

acter education in the Denver 
schools. All teachers who accepted the 
invitation to assist in the survey were 
asked to keep for a period of one week a 
record, in diary form, of all school ex- 
periences, in and out of the classroom, 
which seemed to have a relation to the 
Denver program of character education. 

The eight kindergarten teachers in- 
vited to contribute such records were 
selected from schools representing widely 
different communities: foreign, indus- 
trial, middle-class, and wealthy. 

Since the kindergarten teacher meets 
two entirely different groups each day— 
one in the morning and one in the after- 
non—the material submitted in the 
diaries really represents sixteen rather 
than eight classrooms. 

The kindergarten enjoys a distinct ad- 
vantage in administering a program of 
character education. The child is expe- 
riencing for the first time contact with a 
social group composed of individuals of 
his own chronological age. Hence, so far 
as education in a social group is con- 
cerned, he is really learning new things 
as a result of a new social experience 
rather than spending much of his time 
unlearning habits and traits developed in 
a previous social experience. 

Again the variety of materials selected 
for his use present a great number of in- 
teresting activities—things he can and 
wants to do. And, of course, there can be 
no character education except through 
activity, 

The freedom of the kindergarten 
teacher from the routine created by defi- 
nite subjectmatter requirements adds a 
third advantage to the kindergarten’s 
Program in character education. Free to 
take care of the needs of her particular 
group and particular individuals, the 
teacher may devote as much time as seems 
needed for the development of those 
habits and attitudes which seem desirable. 
The three types of character educa- 
tion—formal direct, informal direct, and 
indirect—were all illustrated by the in- 
Cidents described in the diaries kept by 
the kindergarten teachers. However, 
‘tuations of the informal direct type 
‘eemed to be most frequent. The follow- 


ing illustrations will serve to describe the 
three different methods. 


Illustrations of formal direct type in 
which both time and content of character 


education are definitely planned and 
scheduled in advance: 


Fire drill—Kindergarten children must par- 
ticipate in all fire drills. Definite responsi- 
bilities and habits must be learned in connec- 
tion with this activity. Among them are: 
recognition of fire signal; instantaneous 
cessation of work at sound of signal; taking 
an immediate position in the required for- 
mation; following instructions with regard 
to walking not running, leaving wraps and 
possessions behind; taking places assigned in 
the yard; and waiting for signal to return to 
school. 


To develop the habits and responses 
necessary in these situations, the teacher 
must schedule a definite time on her daily 
program for direct instruction and sufh- 
cient practise to make all responses au- 
tomatic. 

In their diaries of character-education 
experiences, the kindergarten teachers 
state that the following qualities seem to 
be taught in connection with the experi- 
ence incident to the fire drill: alertness, 
ability to respond promptly to changing 
situations, cooperation, promptness, and 
selfcontrol. 


Routine of school day—Here, perhaps for 
the first time in many cases, punctuality and 
conformity to general rules are learned from 
the bells and signals which call the children 
from school grounds to schoolroom, to hall or 
auditorium for assemblies, or which dismiss 
them from school at recess and at the close of 
the day’s sessions. 


Illustrations of informal direct type in 
which occasions for character education 
arise in immediate experiences or in prob- 
lems growing out of school subjects or 
activities: ' 


Situation A—Observation of the conduct of 
the children reveals lack of courtesy. Boys 
come into room and engage in play with hats 
and coats on. Boys and girls pass in front of 
each other and adults without asking to be 
excused. They are impatient when others are 
using wanted materials. 

Method of handling—As a result of observ- 
ing such conditions, one kindergarten teacher 
planned a courtesy campaign. First, she called 
the attention of the group to their discour- 
teous actions. A few outstanding instances of 
lack of courtesy were selected for particular 
attention. Two weeks called “Courtesy 
Weeks” were set aside for definite instruc- 
tion in the situations involved. Each morning 
during these two weeks, the previous day’s 
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accomplishment was discussed and additional 
courtesies named for attention. 

Games were invented to involve much 
practise in saying “Excuse me,” in taking 
turns, in making proper greetings. In these 
games the boys were given instructions in 
taking off hats or caps when entering build- 
ings and in tipping their hats to the ladies. 
The children were urged to practise these 
courtesy habits at home, on the street, and in 
the school yard. The result was a noticeable 
improvement in the courtesy habit stressed. 

Situation B—Observation of conduct of 
childeen reveals selfishness, rudeness, and un- 
kindness. Pushing, shoving, slapping, and gen- 
eral confusion marked the conduct of one 
group of children in their use of the kinder- 
garten swing. 

Method of handling—The teacher in this 
case called her group together and directed 
a general discussion. Some of the questions 
discussed were: What constitutes good be- 
havior for kindergarten children? How 
should they behave when using the swing? 
Could a child be hurt if they continued to 
fight and push and shove each other in try- 
ing to get possession of the swing? As a re- 
sult of the discussion of these questions, the 
children decided they would take turns in the 
use of the swing; that all except the child 
using the swing would stay in their chairs; 
that a “turn” should be the time required for 
the sand to run through their improvised 
hourglass twice. A general improvement in 
the attitudes of the children has been noticed 
since the discussion. 

Situation C—Another situation involves 
one small kindergartner rather than the 
group. A little boy put a pair of scissors be- 
longing to the school in his pocket instead of 
in the scissors box. The child monitor told the 
teacher. 

Method of handling—The teacher asked 
the little boy to wait a few minutes after 
school. She asked him if he would like other 
people to take his things. Of course, he 
wouldn’t. The teacher then pointed out that 
the scissors belonged to all the children and 
that they did not want anyone to take their 
things away from them. The boy promised 
he would not “take” things again and the 
teacher watched him to prevent a recurrence 
of the incident. 

Situation D—One little kindergarten chap 
seemed unable to become interested in any 
definite task during the work period. While 
other children went quickly to work, he would 
look on listlessly. Upon being asked if there 
was not something he wanted to do, he 
answered, “No.” 

Method of handling—The teacher led the 
boy about the room to inspect the work the 
other children were doing. The child finally 
decided he would paint pictures with the 
“big brush.” This situation rather than bring- 
ing about a remedy for a definite situation 
served to reveal character habits which the 
teacher must correct by constant supervision 
rather than by an immediate measure. Punctu- 
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ality, initiative, pride in accomplishment are 
not created by the handling of one situation. 
In this instance, the boy’s attitude, instead 
of calling for the immediate solution of an 
immediate problem, awakened the teacher to 
the necessity of watching the boy constantly. 


Illustrations of the indirect method in 
which desirable habits, attitudes, and 
conduct may never become subjects of 
conscious attention for the child but are 
learned as accompaniments of his activi- 
ties and experiences: 


Character virtues accompanying school- 
room duties—By helping each day to count 
the number present and to record attendance, 
the children acquire habits of accuracy, so 
one teacher believes. She also feels that 
habits of punctuality are encouraged by the 
attention to “number present.” 

Results of daily health inspection—Daily 
health inspection for wellcombed hair and 
for clean hands, faces, fingernails, and teeth 
develops neatness and pride in good personal 
appearance, according to practically all the 
kindergarten teachers keeping the diaries. 

Values in group and individual singing— 
Group and individual singing, the kinder- 
garten teachers believe, develop cooperation 
and independence respectively. Rhythm 
periods promote initiative, for the children 
are encouraged to respond as they choose to 
the different types of music. 


Utilizing the primary laws of 


learning in character education— 
Whether formal direct, informal direct, 
or indirect, the situations involving char- 
acter education illustrate the application 
of the laws of readiness, exercise, and 
effect. The diaries of the kindergarten 
teachers described many incidents in 
which conscious application of these laws 
of learning had been made. 

In each of these cases, the teacher ac- 
cepted the child as he was and began 
her work on that basis. She attempted to 
create in the child a desire to do right; 
she provided opportunities for him to 
practise right conduct; she encouraged 
him when he showed signs of improve- 
ment. 

The following incident is a good ex- 
ample of the application of the laws of 
learning to character education: 


A case of teasing and bullying was reported 
to the teacher. The matter was taken up in a 
class discussion period and each child in- 
volved was given a chance to state his side of 
the story. It soon became evident that Don- 
ald, the boy who had tattled, was the chief 
culprit. As Donald had been found guilty of 
this offense many times before, he became 
the subject for drastic measures. It was de- 
cided that he could not leave school at noon 
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with the other children for the remain 
the week. On Tuesday, Donald Prepared ¢ 
go as usual and had to be reminded of 
punishment. He sulked for a bit but wh 
the teacher finally dismissed him, he mana nd 
a little smile. On Wednesday, Donald a ~ 
started to leave; but on Thursday, he said to 
the teacher, “I’m glad this is almost over so 
I can go home with the others. I can be a 
good boy now.” And one of the other children 
in the group chimed in, “Donald can go home 
with us in one more day, can’t he?” 


Punishments—To make the child 
dissatisfied with misconduct seems to be 
the motive behind any punishments ad- 
ministered by the kindergarten teachers 
who aided in this survey. To attain this 
end, only two forms of punishment have 
been used—disapproval of the group and 
withdrawal of privileges. 

Cooperation of the home—The 
diaries indicated a genuine appreciation 
of the kindergarten’s work on the part 
of the home. Requests for help with prob- 
lem children are frequent. One diary re- 
ports a home asking for aid in the case 
of a child who “took things,” another 
tells of a request for help with an ab- 
normally bashful child, while a third 
incident records a request for advice and 
school aid for a child physically peculiar. 
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[a CARTOONS are two of seventy-nine submitted in the nationwide cartoon project sponsored by the NEA Divisionof Publications. 
New Ways for A New World was drawn by John Weber and Who Says Schools Cost Too Much by Cletus J. Boyle, both of 
Barringer High School, Newark, N. J. High-school newspapers wishing to reproduce some of the superior drawings submitted in the 
project may secure mats for 20c each from the Division of Publications, 1201 16th St., N.W. Washington, D. C. Another of these car- 


toons appears on p270. 
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The Visiting Teacher at Work 


JosEPHINE CHASE 


Assistant Secretary, National Committee on Visiting Teachers, New York City 


cipal’s office. The visiting teacher, 

coming in at the principal’s request, 
felt it almost before she opened the door. 
When she saw Bill standing there she im- 
mediately guessed that he was the cause. 
For Bill’s reputation as a troublesome 
boy went before him through the school. 

Bill’s mother, an earnest, wellappear- 
ing woman was there. She declares that 
she can do nothing with Bill—that she is 
not sure but what he should be sent to an 
institution where they would control him. 

Bill’s teacher was there. Bill gives her 
continual trouble, she says. For two or 
three days he is obedient and fairly happy 
in his work, then almost without reason 
he becomes angry and sullen and refuses 
todo anything. He takes too much of her 
time from the other children and she can 
not tolerate him in her class much longer. 
Bill through it all is sullen and resentful. 

When the rest have gone the principal 
explains to the visiting teacher that the 
psychologist’s report shows that Bill has 
an 1.Q. well above 100 but that he is fail- 
ing consistently in his school work. He 
adds that Bill’s teacher is one of the best 
in the school, although possibly she was 
prejudiced against him and has antago- 
nized him. 

What can the visiting teacher do about 
Bill? First, she can delve into the causes 
of his difficulties and trace up his glum- 
nesses to find their source. She began by 
visiting his classroom ostensibly on other 
business and observed him at work. As a 
means of getting acquainted casually, she 
tried to help him with his lessons and 
found him surprisingly cheerful and co- 
operative. At a slight suggestion he in- 
vited her to come to see him at home and 
talk with his mother. 

The home visit revealed that his 
mother had divorced his father and re- 
married ; that Bill was craving affection, 


[sats was in the air in the prin- 


(een 








that he loved his mother, resented bitterly 
what he considered her partiality to his 
lame sister, and took his grievance out on 
the world—and on his mother by some- 


| egw every teacher should be 
a visiting teacher. No finer means 
of cultivating people can be found 
than visiting with them. By means of 
the visit, confidence is established, an 
opportunity is given to discuss and in- 
terpret the practises of the modern 
school, and the feeling of parents for 


teachers and the entire school pro- 
gram may be entirely changed. If 
there exists at this time a breach be- 
tween the schools and the public, no 
better remedy can be found for the 
situation—E. J. Coltrane in the 
North Carolina Teacher. 








times affecting partiality for his rascally 
and worthless father. 

The visiting teacher found that Bill’s 
upsets at school invariably came after a 
disturbance at home—a flare-up because 
his sister was allowed to visit their grand- 
mother over the Easter holidays and he 
was not; an impudent spell after a visit to 
his father ; or a sulky fit because his sister 
had been ill and he had to do some of 
her work. His mother told the visiting 
teacher that she had come into the room 
one day just as Bill was reaching for a 
butcher knife when he became angry at 
his sister. She dares not leave the two 
children alone. 

The visiting teacher was eventually 
able to show Bill’s mother that she might 
be unconsciously showering more affec- 
tion and sympathetic attention upon the 
little girl. She herself admitted her fear 
that Bill would be exactly like his father. 

Explanations of these things to Bill’s 
teachers helped greatly. The next term a 
new teacher, knowing Bill’s unfortunate 
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reputation, thought she must handle him 
with an iron hand but when this method - 
did not meet with success, tried out the 
visiting teacher’s suggestion of giving Bill 
some responsibilities as a monitor and 
messenger. Things began to go better. 
The visiting teacher investigated and 
found that the mother’s stories of Bill’s 
father were entirely true—he lived in a 
rooming-house of doubtful reputation, had 
affairs with women of doubtful reputation, 
and incited Bill to rebellion. Once in a fit 
of temper Bill ran away to his father and 
only the combined efforts of mother, step- 
father, and visiting teacher brought him 
back. Finally, the mother petitioned for a 
change of the ruling which allowed the 
father to see the children and a little later 
he disappeared, probably to avoid pay- 
ment of alimony. The mother gradually 
changed her treatment of the two chil- 
dren, gave Bill a little more trust and af- 
fection, and gravely considered all the 
suggestions that the visiting teacher had to 
make: The visiting teacher arranged for 
him to go to the “Y” for swimming 
classes and he was delighted. Bill’s atti- 
tude steadily improved. He responded 
to encouragement and responsibility in 
school by doing much better in his work. 
After a term or two of gradual improve- 
ment his mother talked no more about an 
“institution” and Bill’s reputation as the 
school’s bad boy was practically forgotten. 
The story of Helen is as different from 
that of Bill as one could imagine. For 
Helen, who came from a cultured family 
and had an I.Q. of 145, was referred to 
the visiting teacher not for delinquencies, 
nor for poor schoolwork, but because a 
discerning teacher felt that she had not 
gained the child’s interest and that Helen 
was not enjoying her school life as she 
should. Helen had entered school at the 
age of seven in the third grade, having 
been taught at home by her mother. She 


N° SMALL REASON commending the Visiting Teacher movement is that its program fits admirably into the emphasis on prevention 

in modern criminology. The school working with the clinic and other community agencies is the logical preventive unit of the 
future. As the probation officer seeks to reach the delinquent before he becomes a criminal, so the visiting teacher seeks to reach 
the problem child before he becomes a delinquent. The program commends itself on the basis of sheer economy. With estimates of 


the annual cost of crime in the United States running around ten billion dollars, which is more than the total budget of the Federal 
Overnment and the total direct cost of education in the United States combined, it seems that the amount invested in the visiting 
teacher work is almost negligible compared with the cost of crime it may prevent, even though a very conservative amount of preven- 


tion be granted.—From the South Dakota Education Association Journal, May 1930. 
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did not know how to play with other chil- 
dren and was exaggeratingly meticulous 
with her lessons. Once when the visiting 
teacher ran upon her playing with her 
doll in front of the apartment house 
where she lived Helen solemnly com- 
plained, “Look at my Carolyn. She is in 
rags and I have not time to sew for her.” 
Which was literally true. The poor child 
took so long getting her tasks done in 
minute perfection that she had no time 
left for play. 

Helen’s mother, the visiting teacher 
discovered, was a brilliant, aggressive 
woman who had once trained to be an 
opera singer. She was a dominating influ- 
ence in the household. She and her hus- 
band disagreed and finally separated, 
which, in spite of his pathetic fondness 
for Helen, relieved the situation at home. 
For Helen was supersensitive and con- 
sciousness of the family differences had 
probably made her more serious than ever. 

With the teacher, the visiting teacher 
worked out several plans to give Helen 
more free activity. The teacher used to let 
her and a little boy of the class similarly 
in need go into the first grade for hand- 
work ; sometimes in a study period she let 
her sew on her doll clothes—much to 
Helen’s joy and amazement. The visiting 
teacher persuaded the teacher to let Helen 
and a few others off from some of the 
repetitious drill and give them manual 
tasks instead, speeding Helen up on the 
exercises that she did have to do. The 
teacher had misgivings about it at first 
but found that Helen did better in her 
schoolwork, in spite of the added sewing 
and drawing and handwork. She began 
to put fanciful little rhymes or drawings 
on her lesson papers. She became more 
cheerful and less reserved. The visiting 
teacher herself taught Helen, already 
something of a musician, some singing 
games and saw her afterward teaching 
them to other children. 

Sally Young, another little third 
grader, also came to be a visiting-teacher 
problem that year. Sally, who was ten, 
had an I. Q. of 86 and her referral card 
said, “erratic, dishonest.” But Sally’s ly- 
ing and stealing—she stole a bar pin from 
another child’s coat one day—seemed 


mostly a bid for attention, the result of a 
desperate need to establish some sort of 
superiority for herself. For she failed 
miserably in her schoolwork upon which 
her mother put a great deal of emphasis. 
Nor was home a cheerful place. The 
family which had once been welloff now 
had little money and the father was ill, 
rather seriously crippled by an accident. 
He seemed a pleasant, welleducated man 
but his wife said that he was irritable and 
stern with Sally. She likes to sing about 
the house but her father ‘“‘cannot stand 
this.” Her main source of pleasure is a 
trip to a movie house once a week alone. 
Her father is over-particular about her 
playmates; only one small child is al- 
lowed to come to the house and when the 
father comes home she must leave. Sally 
watches the tiny baby across the street by 
the hour—she must stay near the house 
because mother ‘“‘cannot stand” the added 
worry of looking her up. 

The father tries to discipline Sally for 
infractions of these rules. Sally is stub- 
born and there are long sieges of seeing 
who can last out longest, ending with a 
strapping for Sally and long hours of sob- 
bing in bed. 

What could the visiting teacher do for 
Sally? She could and did try to explain 
Sally’s need for love and companionship 
to her family; get Sally into a summer 
camp with a good counsellor, thereby giv- 
ing her some unusual recreation and re- 
lieving her parents’ “‘nerves” for a few 
weeks; suggest recreation for Sally at 
home—her mother planned to invite a 
club of girls in Sally’s class to meet there; 
and try to get a little leniency and a 
chance for Sally to succeed at school. The 
last task was hard because the school was 
one of high academic feeling, exactness, 
and discipline. Sally needed a more under- 
standing teacher but there was little 
possibility of a change of class for her. 

A varied group of problems are these 
of the visiting teacher—Bill, threatened 
with an institution; Helen, precocious, 
pedantic, and prematurely solemn; Sally, 
a dull normal, miserably unhappy child 
of whom home and school expected the 
impossible. Yet in all three cases the visit- 
ing teacher was able to give the child a 
more hopeful outlook and to get the 
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favorable factors in the situation, both in 
and out of school, working together for 
the child’s benefit. 

The most important thing that she had 
to contribute from the point of View of 
the school was an understanding of the 
underlying factors of the child’s difficul- 
ties, which, naturally, often lie outside of 
the school itself in circumstances and re- 
Lationships of his home life. When the 
visiting teacher was able to show the 
school the connection between Bill’s pe- 
riodical flare-ups and the unhappy, pent- 
up, sometimes fierce crosscurrents of his 
feelings toward his mother and sister, the 
school planned to counteract those flare- 
ups by substituting confidence and 
friendliness for suspicion and resentment, 
When the visiting teacher was able by 
her analysis of Helen’s home situation to 
corroborate the teacher’s sense that what 
Helen needed was not more emphasis on 
her school work but on manual activity 
and play, the teacher could with more 
confidence make the experiment of short- 
ening Helen’s tasks and giving her more 
opportunity to use her hands and to 
utilize her talents in making pleasant 
companionships and getting more varied 
experience. 

When the visiting teacher urged on the 
school some reasonable opportunity for 
success for Sally, it was with the knowl- 
edge that lonely little Sally had been al- 
ways repressed in her natural instincts to 
activity and enjoyment; had longed for 
love and affection and perhaps a little 


glory but had almost never experi-' 


enced the exhilaration of success; and 
that when all these needs and long- 
ings were thwarted at home and at 
school Sally broke out into lies of glorifi- 
cation and even got a sort of desper- 
ate enjoyment from the momentary thrill 
as center of attention in the incident of 
the theft and a rather theatrical return 
of stolen goods. The school needed to 
compensate for the lacks in Sally’s life, 
by giving her more encouragement, more 
friendly play life, more success, and to 
realize that in her case, insistence on ac- 
complishment of school tasks for which 
her mental equipment was hardly suf- 
ficient could only make her unhappy and 
recalcitrant. 











Stew IDEALS of the older type of attendance department may well be expressed by “Go, find them, drag them in.” The modern 


department is far more concerned about the attitude of the child toward school than it is to force an instantaneous return. It 
recognizes that it has lost a great opportunity if the child reenters without having changed his ideals and ambitions. No one in the 
school system should be so interested in the changing ideals of attendance work as the classroom teacher. Her work is lessened or 
increased according to the attitude of the child when he is returned to school. If, moreover, she understands what the attendance 
officials have been attempting to do, she will be ready to do her part in furthering the work they have started—From Administration 


of Pupil Personnel, by Arch O. Heck. 
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Better Teaching of Music 


‘Finding’ the Child’s Singing Voice 


Grace Van DykKE More 


School of Music, North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, North Carolina 


NE ONLY NEEDS to go into any 
() schoolroom, no matter what 

grade, and listen to the children 
sing one song to be convinced that one of 
the most vital of the first things in this 
matter of the child voice is to find his 
singing voice. This is not so difficult a job 
as many teachers think and is certainly a 
creative work of the finest sort. One does 
better than “make two blades of grass 
grow where but one grew before.” One 
makes many musical tones grow where 
none grew before ; one makes the joy and 
pride of selfexpression grow where de- 
feat and discouragement had been evi- 
dent; and one opens the windows of the 
child’s senses to a new form of beauty— 
the beauty of lovely musical sounds. 

Let me tell you what the child’s sing- 
ing voice should be when correctly used. 
It is high in pitch, light in volume, and 
somewhat fluty in quality; and these 
characteristics constitute the ideal the 
teacher should keep in mind when the 
children are singing. I am thinking now 
especially of the child in the first four 
grades. Boys’ and girls’ voices are of the 
same range and quality during these 
years and there is no such thing as a 
child alto. 

There are just two simple rules that 
the teacher needs to follow in order to 
take proper care of young children’s 
voices: first they must sing softly and 
lightly; and second, they must not be 
allowed to sing too low or too high. 
Within the range of the treble staff is the 
best limit within which to keep their 
songs. This implies that the teacher needs 
to use her pitch-pipe very often in each 
lesson in order to keep the songs on the 
correct pitch. Without a pitch-pipe a 
teacher will inevitably pitch a song too 
low, because, with her woman’s voice, 
she sings most easily in a lower range 
than the child’s vocal range. I cannot em- 
phasize these two simple rules too 
strongly : they are the law and the gospel 
of the correct use of the younger child’s 
Voice and on them hangs the beauty of 
the older child’s voice! 

, Now let us think about the socalled 
monotone”, ‘The real monotone rarely 
exists: there are very few children who 
tannot be taught to sing in tune if we 
now how to overcome their difficulties. 


Then let us discard the unpleasant word 
“monotone” and talk of inaccurate sing- 
ers instead. This is a more correct term 
with which to describe the non-singing 
child. 

There are only a few causes for chil- 
dren singing inaccurately. The most com- 
mon cause is a lack of control of the deli- 
cate and intricate mechanism of the sing- 
ing voice. This usually is coupled with a 
lack of musical inheritance and environ- 
ment and experience. The cure is singing 
and singing and singing: first matching 
single tones and later short groups of 
tones until control of the voice is attained. 
This type of child not infrequently be- 
comes one of the best singers in the class. 

Another cause for inaccurate singing 
[and for some reason I can’t give you, 
found more frequently among the boys 
than among the girls] is a wrong concept 
of the singing tone. That is, the child 
tries to sing with his speaking voice, with 
the result that he speaks the tone. He has 
no conception of the “head tone’ and 
must by some means be led to think and 
sing with his singing voice, which is a 
purely head voice in the child. Again he 
begins by matching the teacher’s tone and 
frequently it calls for much resourceful- 
ness on the part of the teacher to get a 
real head tone from this type child. Some- 
times if he holds his hands up high and 
stands on his tiptoes he gets the concept 
of the high tone ; sometimes if the teacher 
gently pulls the hair on the top of his 
head upward he gets the concept of the 
song in his head; sometimes if he sees a 
series of steps drawn on the board and 
pretends that he is singing up the steps 
he is helped. Always the teacher is sing- 
ing close to his ear the high tones that 
she wants him to match. As a last resort 
it may be necessary to have the child imi- 
tate a pig squealing in order to get a head 
tone. When a child squeals like a pig he 
is using a head tone and can then be led 
to a concept of the head voice and the 
singing of other tones. 

One of the frequent causes of inaccu- 
rate singing is a lack of concentrated at- 
tention and for this difficulty the clever 
teacher will apply the same sort of treat- 
ment that she would apply for a lack of 
attention in reading or number work. 
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Needless to say, the child cannot sing a 
tone or group of tones correctly until he 
hears them correctly—until they “reg- 
ister” in his consciousness. 

A rather infrequent cause of inaccu- 
rate singing is a lack of aural discrimina- 
tion—that is, the child does not accu- 
rately discriminate between the pitches 
of various tones. When this seems to be 
the case, it is usually merely a lack of 
concentrated attention or sometimes only 
a lack of control of the vocal mechanism. 
If the child is entirely lacking in aural 
discrimination he is tone-deaf, just as 
some folks are color-blind ; that is, in his 
ears all tones sound alike—they are mere 
noises to him. No one entirely under- 
stands this condition; it is doubtless due 
to a structural deficiency in the inner ear 
but it is so rare that we need not be con- 
cerned about it. In my teaching experi- 
ence thus far I have not yet found a tone- 
deaf child, though I have found many 
who seemed at their first contact with 
music to be tone-deaf. 

Another infrequent cause of inaccu- 
rate singing or of singing with an un- 
pleasant tone is that of a physical diffi- 
culty, either because of some malforma- 
tion in the mouth or throat, or as a re- 
sult of an operation, or of a serious or 
chronic illness such as croup or bron- 
chitis. For such a child the teacher can 
obviously do nothing but excuse the child 
from singing and prevent his being em- 
barrassed because of his condition. 

As the children progress through the 
intermediate. and upper grades their 
voices grow very little in volume and up 
to adolescence they still are delicate and 
fluty when correctly used. There is noth- 
ing lovelier than children’s voices when 
they sing as they should and nothing that 
is more distressing to the sensitive ear 
than children singing—no, yelling, with 
loud, hard, forced voices! Do not allow 
this sort of singing! The child voice is a 
delicate instrument and must be used as 
we would use any piece of delicate ma- 
chinery! And the teacher in the lower 
grades should always remember that she 
is responsible for the sort of voices that 
the children of the upper grades and high 
school have! 

I have said there is no such thing as a 
child alto. That is true and yet we want 
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every child to learn to sing a lower part; 
so when the children begin their two-part 
songs all should have a chance to sing the 
alto part for the sake of their musician- 
ship. Just divide the room into two parts 
of equal size, with boys and girls in each 
part—usually just as they are seated— 
and trade off the parts on successive 
songs. With this exception—as soon as a 
boy’s voice shows the first signs of its 
approaching change [between the ages 
of eleven and fifteen] he should be seated 
in the middle of the room during the 
music lessons and should sing alto on all 
the songs. The music texts now in use in 
our schools are so written that they take 
care of the matter of range—that is, none 





of the alto parts are so low as to injure 
the voice of any child. 

A few years ago it was not unusual to 
have some little girl of the fifth or sixth 
grade come to school and say to her 
teacher, ““My Mamma says I am not to 
sing alto, ‘cause it will ruin my voice.” 
And there was considerable justice in 
what her mother said for the music texts 
of some few years ago did not give proper 
regard to the range of the child’s songs 
and the alto parts were often too low for 
a child to sing without danger of injury 
to his voice. However, this is no longer 
true. 

The boy’s changing voice is too large a 
topic to discuss now but the teacher may 
be assured that the boy’s voice is safe in 
her hands if she remembers two things: 
First, it will not injure the boy’s voice to 
sing during the period of change if he 
sings only within the range where he can 





sing without any strain or effort. For a 
time that may be a range of no more than 
five tones but he must sing only the tones 
that he can sing with perfect ease. Sec- 
ond, he must sing softly. You see there is 
never a time when it is safe to allow chil- 
dren to sing loudly, for the results are 
ugly tones and possible injury to the deli- 
cate vocal mechanism. 

The boy’s changing voice is in even 
greater danger from yelling on the play- 
ground and at all sorts of sports than 
from singing. When he yells at a foot- 
ball game till he comes home so hoarse 
he can’t speak, he has seriously abused his 
vocal mechanism. It is a brave teacher 
who asks a vigorous youngster to refrain 
from yelling at all times! However, if a 
boy seems to show promise of an un- 
usually fine voice and is interested in be- 
ing a good singer, he can sometimes be 
persuaded to at least use some degree of 
discretion. 

Of course, you teachers know as well 
as I do that the children do what we do 
rather than what we say. Therefore, it 
will be necessary for each teacher to fol- 
low in her own singing the directions I 
have given for the children’s singing. 
That is, the teacher must sing softly and 
with a light head-tone and she must keep 
the pitch of the songs high enough by 
using her pitch-pipe frequently. When 
the teacher gives the children a pattern of 
beautiful tone and correct pitch, she has 
gone far toward attaining the goal of 
beautiful singing by the children. 

The correct use and the proper care of 
children’s voices is vital. From the stand- 


point of the child’s power of selfexpres- 
sion through song it is allimportant “aa 
from the standpoint of the child’s love of 
the beautiful in music it is just as impor- 
tant. The child will not find beauty in 
the hard, ugly tones of his own voice or 
his classmates’ voices. A large part of his 
learning to love beautiful tones rather 
than harsh forced tones comes from his 
learning to sing truly beautiful tones. 
May I commend to you a worthwhile 
goal to hold in your mind and in your 
heart? More singing by the children and 
more beautiful singing. And for good 
measure I will give you a second one, 
closely allied to the first: Every child 
must find his singing voice and every 
child must always use his voice correctly. 


i ie E FOLLOWING LIST of rote-song books 

selected by Miss More will be helpful 

Floy A. Rossman. Preschool Music. C. C. 
Birchard, Boston. 

Hollis Dann. First Year Music. American 
Book Co., New York. 

Eleanor Smith. Song Devices and Jingles. 
Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard Co., Boston. 
Emile Poulsson. Songs of a Little Child’s Day. 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Jones and Barbour. Child-Land in Song and 

Rhythm. Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston. 
For the Intermediate Grades 
W. Otto Miessner. Art Song Cycles. Silver, 
Burdet Co., New York. 
M. Teresa Armitage, Folk Songs and Art 
Songs. C. C. Birchard, Boston. 
For the Upper Grades 
Hollis Dann. Junior Songs. American Book 
Co. 
M. Teresa Armitage. Junior Laurel Songs. 
C. C. Birchard, Boston. 
Robert Foresman. Fifth Book of Songs. From 
the series, Foresman Books of Songs. Amer- 
ican Book Co. 
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The Johnstown Pennsylvania High School 


HE JOHNSTOWN SENIOR HIGH 

sCHOOL is an important center of a 

school system that has attracted 
more than statewide interest. Two of 
the most important phases of the high 
school are: first, the welldeveloped rela- 
tion between actual work in the high 
school with the school years that precede 
and are to follow as well as their con- 
nection with actual life; second, student 
control of school affairs. 

Johnstown employs a “6-4-2-2” plan 
of education: six years, elementary ; four 
years, junior high school; and two years 
in the senior high school. The student 
may continue his education at home by 
enroling for one or two years in the 
Johnstown Junior College which is con- 
ducted in the high-school building. The 
Junior College is the local branch of the 
University of Pittsburgh. The city su- 
perintendent of schools is responsible to 
the board of school directors for the 
general efficiency of the college depart- 
ment and counsels with the officers of 
the University as designated by the 
chancellor at Pittsburgh. This related 
tise from the elementary grades through 
junior high school, senior high school, 
and junior college, all of which come 
under the jurisdiction of the superin- 
tendent of schools and the school board, 
obviously shows the sequence of courses 
that is inevitable. In the life of the pupil 
it means a gradual unbroken rise for a 
period of twelve or fourteen years, the 
latter being dependent upon the student’s 
decision to enter the Junior College. It 
means that his mind and general reaction 
to schoolwork are not confused or com- 
plicated by different methods of teaching 
or the exaction of different requirements 
of any kind. He has a definite knowl- 
edge of just what is expected of him as he 
moves from the final year in the ele- 
mentary school to the first year in junior 
high school, or from the fourth year of 
junior high to the first year of senior high 
school. Likewise, the transition from 
senior high to junior college is without 
break, 

Closely identified with the sequence of 
courses of study that result in a definite 
trend in the life of the pupil is another 
carefully directed movement that has 
Proved most successful. This is the align- 
Ing as much as possible of the student 
life with that of the community itself. 

Johnstown is primarily a coal and steel 
‘enter. Incorporated as a borough in 


1831 and as a city in 1890, it has had a 
genuinely remarkable and_ interesting 
rise. If this is true, is there not a pro- 
nounced reason for acquainting the fu- 
ture citizens of the city with the prob- 
lems, obstacles, and successes that marked 
its growth? One of the prime functions 
of the histories of nations as presented 
in schools is to provide an opportunity 
for the rising generation to profit by the 
mistakes of the past. Granting that this 
is true as concerns nations and the world 
itself, how much more practical is the 
same process when carried into the com- 
paratively small and local community in 
which a great percent of the pupils 
are going to earn their livelihoods. Real- 
izing the significance of this, the high 
school, as well as the other related units 
of the system, identifies at every possible 
opportunity the student’s work with the 
city’s work and history. 

Such an opportunity is provided in the 
semiannual commencements. For several 
vears past a definite local theme has been 
adopted for the commencement program. 
Then again for the purpose of unity and 
concentration on one definite thing, the 
commencement theme is carried into the 
student publications, particularly the 
class annual. 

The high school graduates a class of 
about 200 each semester. The 192814 
class accepted as its project the basic in- 
dustry of the city—coal. The student 
speakers on the graduation program, of 
which there were six, delved into a con- 
centrated study of coal; not a study of 
the industry as carried on in some remote 
section of the world, or of the country, or 
even of the state but as carried on in 
Johnstown. The speakers were not con- 
tent with reading local histories, or news- 
paper records of the industry nor even 
with interviewing local coal men. They 
went farther than that. They took excur- 
sions into the mines; they saw exactly 
what the process was and then after 
weeks of such research work they ap- 
peared before the commencement audi- 
ence of 2000 persons and knew whereof 
they spoke. More than that, they were 
speaking on a topic that provides the 
daily bread, either directly or indirectly, 
for a goodly percent of the 2000 persons 
in the auditorium and the thousands of 
others who heard the addresses over the 
radio or read them in the newspapers the 
next day. 

Then the same theme or project, de- 
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veloped in a somewhat different but 
equally commendable manner, was pie- 
sented in the class publication, ‘““The 
Spectator.” Pictures of the industry in 
the immediate vicinity of the city, figures 
on production of coal, the progress the in- 
dustry has made in Johnstown, its con- 
nection with the growth of the city itself, 
and numerous other phases were aptly 
presented. 

Similarly, the class of 1929 took the 
history of the city as its project. Its rise 
from an Indian wilderness to a thriving 
village and finally to a place of promi- 
nence and importance in Pennsylvania 
was traced in both commencement pro- 


‘gram and class publication. 


In this connection the students actually 
became gripped with the realization that 
laborious community endeavors are 
worthwhile. They were fascinated to a 
large extent when their studies and re- 
search revealed how their own fathers 
and mothers, immediate forebears, built 
up a thriving industrial center; then in 
that tragic year of 1889 saw the fruits of 
their labors swept away by one stroke of 
the elements; then, undaunted, stooped 
to build up anew. They did not play on 
the more spectacular heroism of life-sav- 
ing that marked the Johnstown Flood— 
one of the most horrible catastrophies of 
its kind in the 19th century. They saw 
something more definitely heroic and last- 
ing than that. Their studies showed them 
a city rising from the débris and ruin of 
a great tragedy. Here was something 
worthwhile. The conquest of their ances- 
tors becomes a lesson in optimism and 
“civic patriotism’. It was something more 
closely identified with their own lives 
than Washington’s crossing of the Dela- 
ware more than a century and a half be- 
fore and the results showed. 

Further aligning of the school and city 
is expressed in the weekly assembly pro- 
grams held in the school auditorium. Al- 
though speakers from without the school 
are engaged only infrequently now, those 
who are secured to address the assemblies 
are representative men of the community 
who speak on an industry or a field in 
which they are associated and which is 
of vital importance in the life of Johns- 
town and its people. In this manner the 
students are kept in touch from time to 
time with those things that go to make 
up the community. 

In still another way the students are 
placed among community representatives. 
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This is done by electing, each semester, a 
member of the senior class to be the school 
representative to each of the service clubs 
of the city. The representative thus 
chosen attends the weekly meetings of the 
clubs—Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions—and re- 
ceives the benefit of contact with these 
men. 

In the vocational department of the 
school practicality in its most advanced 
stage is in evidence. The present high- 
school building, completed in 1926, is laid 
out in such a manner as to give vocational 
training equal scope with that of any 
other department. Subsequent results 
show, too, that the move was one of value 
as fifty percent of the boys enroled in 
the school are in this department. The 
fact that Johnstown is largely an indus- 
trial center accounts for this. 

The shops contained within this unit 
of the curriculum go directly to local in- 
dustrial plants for their raw materials. 
From various plants in the city they even 
get blue prints of work that is being done 
at the plant at the time and then proceed 
with the same job in the school’s shops. 
The school prides itself in turning out 
the same product just a little bit better 
than that of the commercial plant. In this 
manner the youthful workmen are im- 
pressed with the fact that what they are 
doing is a definite piece of work and not 
merely a toy they must employ until they 
get out of school. Considerable saving in 
a financial way is made possible in the 
print shop where all programs, schedules 
for the athletic teams, and even the 
monthly publication are printed. 

Supplementary to a certain degree but 
complete units in themselves are the late 
afternoon and evening classes carried on 
in the high-school building. These extra 
sessions are more than mere night school, 
classes being almost continuous from the 
time the day school classes conclude until 
nine-thirty at night. The classes are pre- 
sented by the extension departments of 
the University of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, and the Indiana 
State Teacher’s College and attract ap- 
proximately six hundred teachers from 
Johnstown and environs. The evening 
school itself in session from six-thirty 
until nine-thirty, if anything, is larger 
than day school. All work is duly ac- 


credited just as the day classes and pro- 
vides, too, a sequence of studies that per- 
mits attaining credentials equivalent to a 
high-school certificate. 

The evening-school students take ad- 
vantage of the complete facilities of the 
vocational department shops, including 
the print shop, electrical, and machine 
shops. Like the day school, these extra- 
time students utilize the print shop to 
turn out their monthly publication and 
school work of a similar nature. 

Student control of school affairs is an- 
other major feature. This program has its 
nucleus in the active functioning of the 
student council. Each assembly room in 
the school elects two representatives to 
the student council and these representa- 
tives in turn elect the officers for the 
body. Under the student council comes 
another student organization that ex- 
presses itself in the monitor system. To 
keep to a minimum the confusion and 
noise that naturally arises when some 
1500 students change classes simultane- 
ously, students are stationed at points 
throughout the building and when neces- 
sary caution their schoolmates to be more 
quiet, to do away with rowdyism, and 
maintain a certain amount of dignity. 
The monitors thus employed are usually 
seniors whose cautions are given heed. 
Often their mere presence is sufficient 
warning because the fact that these stu- 
dents, who are generally respected by the 
student body, are interested to the extent 
that they perform this task, impresses the 
younger students. 

The student council successfully super- 
vises the ‘open noon hour”. The fact that 
students in the senior high school come 
from all parts of the city means that prac- 
tically all of them stay in or about the 
school during the noon period. After 
lunch in the cafeteria there still remain 
30 or 40 minutes of leisure time. In order 
to break the monotony of the day for the 
students, they are permitted to dance in a 
small auditorium on the fifth floor. 
Teachers are frequently present to enjoy 
the social contact that this permits but 
the actual governing of the period is on 
the part of the students, not on the part 
of the teachers. 

The school auditorium is utilized in 
the same way for informal student gath- 
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erings, rehearsals for plays, talks, and 
recitations and likewise the gymnasium 
becomes a mecca for those athletically in- 
clined, who desire a game of indoor ten- 
nis, indoor baseball, basketball, or similar 
sport. 

The student participation in school af- 
fairs is carried over to a large extent to 
the weekly assemblies. The programs ar- 
ranged, each with a definite purpose, bal- 
ancing entertainment and _ instruction 
provide an opportunity for several “wie 
dred students appearing before an audi- 
ence during the course of the year. Some 
give speeches, some are in plays, some 
make announcements, and others present 
music offerings. All announcements are 
made by students, never by teachers, and 
the president of the student council, not 
the principal of the high school, presides. 
In the case of an outside speaker being on 
the program, he introduces the speaker 
and at the conclusion expresses the appre- 
ciation of the student body and of the 
faculty as well. 

The student council conducts the sale 
of tickets for all school events and many 
other affairs of the community in which 
the school has a direct interest. It directed 
the collection of supplies for Mississippi 
flood sufferers, the collection of food for 
the poor at Christmas and for the Salva- 
tion Army, and sponsored the collection 
of money for planting hedges and trees 
on Arbor Day. 

Many other similar means of student 
expression are included in the year’s pro- 
gram not the least of these being the stu- 
dents’ connection with the parents club. 
This organization, forming the local unit 
of the parent-teacher association, meets 
regularly once a month. The meetings 
are marked by entertainment and a busi- 
ness session. Only those citizens who have 
children in the high school during their 
incumbency may hold office or serve on 
any committee. The parent then is the 
actual member of the committee or the 
officer, as it is primarily a parents’ or- 
ganization but each of them has, as a stu- 
dent understudy, his son or daughter who 
works in conjunction with him in his par- 
ticular phase of the club work. 

These are among the leading factors 
in the progress of the Johnstown high 
school.—B. J. Coll. 





Wiss IS THIS CREATURE men call a child? We must watch out, lest in our scientific questioning we lose 
sight of his singing joy, his boundless gladness, and his wholehearted abandon to living. Lightly, deftly, 
with a touch of wonder in ourselves we must enter the life of a child, or these essential qualities of his will 
disappear like a mirage before our eyes and we shall have left only the “problem.”—Children Are Like 


That, by C. Madeleine Dixon. 
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Better Teaching of Reading 


Reading from Books in the First Grade 


Marry R. Norris AND FLoRENCE M. HuFNAGEL 


Teacher, First Grade, Mordecai Gist School; Supervisor of Primary Grades, Baltimore, Maryland 


ANY fairly intelligent children 
M do not read enough books to in- 

sure even moderate facility in the 
mechanics of the reading process. In the 
acquirement of such facility, no amount 
of formal instruction can possibly take 
the place of extensive practise —Terman 
and Lima. 

The foregoing quotation we accept as 
a challenge, for even first-grade children 
can read surprisingly many books when 
their introduction to reading has been 
happy, interesting, and intelligent. There- 
fore, before children are plunged into 
book reading, we believe that time may 
profitably be spent studying the children 
themselves, providing ample opportunities 
for the stimulation of interest, arousing a 
keen desire on their part to read, and cul- 
tivating a right attitude toward books. 
In other words, it seems that children are 
best ready to approach reading when 
they have a rich, significant background 
of commonly shared experiences, for 
“the larger the number of interesting ex- 
periences which they encounter, the 
broader will be their background for the 
interpretation of what they read.” 

The following is a report of a reading 
program of a first-grade class, which, ac- 
cording to a group intelligence test, 
ranged from X to Z with an average 
rating of Y+-. This program called for a 
comprehensive selection of activities, such 
as, excursions, stories, rhymes, bulletin- 
board, class newspaper, games, toys, holi- 
days, and science experiments. 

So wellsuited to the pupils’ interests 
and abilities were these varied activities 
that a readiness for reading was soon 
manifested and teacher and children 
working together made up their own 
teading materials in the form of bulle- 
tins, stories, records of experiences in- 
doors and out, and science diaries. Ele- 
mentary science supplied actual experi- 
ence with concrete things which vitalized 
the reading to a high degree. 

History-geography contributed itsshare 
to the reading activities. The children dic- 
tated accounts of their observations, ex- 
cursions, holidays, and the like. Simple 
reference materials, directions, assign- 
ments, records of observations, notices, 
and letters of invitation and acceptance 
Were some of the numerous reading activ- 
ities. Thus, by creating happy situations, 


happy associations were made with their 
earliest endeavors, reading came through 
a felt need, and continued as a thought- 
getting process, not as a matter of learn- 
ing words and sounds. 

Many of these reading units were 
printed upon charts and hung conven- 
iently low for class use. The children felt 
free to handle these charts in their spare 
moments and could be seen many times 
during the day turning the pages, reading 
stories for their own enjoyment and satis- 
faction, or reading to others as the case 
might be. Some of the stories were made 
into books of various shapes and sizes, 
illustrated by the children. These were 
placed upon the library table and were 
referred to again and again throughout 
the year; the children seeming never to 
tire of them, for the experiences were 
their own. After two full months of this 
purposeful reading, primers were intro- 
duced. The transition was easy, for by 
this time the children had acquired the 
idea of reading as a thought-getting pro- 
cess. They had handled books, learned 
how to turn the pages, looked at and 
talked about the pictures, and established 
certain fundamental reading habits, such 
as speed and accuracy in recognizing 
words incontext ; a wide recognition span ; 
a regular process of perceptions along the 
lines; and accurate return sweeps of the 
eyes from the end of one line to the be- 
ginning of the next. 

They read the first twenty pages in 
their first primer easily and well. This 
was followed by the beginning pages of 
another primer giving the children prac- 
tise with satisfaction in the thing they 
could do; in other words, they were 
learning to read by reading. Several 
primers were used in this manner before 
confronting the children with more diff- 
cult material. To insure a maximum num- 
ber of variations of the same reading ma- 
terial, a story selected from one primer 
was followed by the same or similar 
stories in supplementary and correlated 
primers. For instance, “The Little Red 
Hen” in the Winston primer preceded 
the reading of “Bunny’s Bread” in the 
Winston Companion primer, “The Hen 
and The Cakes” in the Bobbs Merrill 
primer, and two versions of “The Little 
Red Hen” in the Free and Treadwell 


and the Barnes primers. 
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It was delightful to note the keen en- 
joyment the children experienced when 
they discovered the parts wherein the 
stories differed. One child called out, 
“This hen didn’t find some wheat, it says 
she found a seed.”’ They were not bored 
by reading these stories again but each 
repetition of the story seemed to arouse 
fresh interest which stimulated the read- 
er’s efforts. This procedure justified itself 
by its productivity. Six months work with 
one group culminated in the completion 
of eight primers and three first readers. 
The reading activities were not limited 
to book assignments but, in addition to 
these, the children were simultaneously 
engaged in the varied reading activities 
previously described. These were carried 
on throughout the year. 

The library habit, which was begun 
early in the year, when the children 
looked at picture books, grew with the 
reading abilities of the children. Much 
attractive reading material of suitable 
difficulty was placed upon the library 
shelves and here they had the fun, of 
choosing the stories or books which they 
wished to read independently. A trip to 
the public library afforded the children a 
timely experience. Here they saw the ex- 
treme care taken of books, felt the at- 
mosphere of quiet, and enjoyed opportun- 
ity to browse through the library. 

More difficult reading material was 
supplied as the children’s abilities grew 
and certain library habits were set up. 
The use of the table of contents, the use 
of the marker to keep the page, the use of 
books of reference, proper taking out and 
replacing of books, in fact, all of the for- 
mal library habits with the exception of 
the use of the card index were strength- 
ened by the end of the school year. 

A surprising and profitable outgrowth 
of the library work was the extensive 
quantity of home reference work done by 
the children, unsolicited by the teacher. 
Much pertinent material was brought to 
class for the use of the several groups in 
their activities. Judging the results or 
the year’s work, it seems certain that the 
children developed a firm foundation, a 
right attitude toward books, genuine in- 
terest and accomplishment in reading, 
and a taste for good reading, which will 
“lead on to the habit of finding some of 
life’s satisfactions in books.” 
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UGHES Mearns’ Creative Power 
H is so engrossing that I was scarcely 

able to put it down between be- 
ginning and ending. It has emboldened 
me to record a little experiment of my 
own in a 4B grade in Minneapolis. 

The forty-four children who faced me 
in September came largely from the neat 
homes of the thrifty working class, clean, 
wellkept, but in the main with little cul- 
tural background. They looked exactly 
like any number of 4B grades through- 
out the city. They were prepared to learn 
to work correctly seventy-two Courtis 
examples in addition in six and one quar- 
ter minutes, seventy in subtraction, and 
so on. They had a certain set of words 
to learn to spell, a given group of punc- 
tuation rules, grade standard in penman- 
ship to maintain, and another in reading 
skills. There were city medians for all 
these things; that meant that I must 
make these children in skills as exactly 
like every other 4B in the city as it was 
possible. The city standard was high and 
it was going to take plenty of time and 
drill to meet it. 

Yet I knew that these children had 
each a budding personality as delicate 
and individual as a seedling plant and 
that it had a right to its own develop- 
ment irrespective of drills and_ skills. 
They had a right to realize and express 
their sense of harmony with the beauty 
of the world around them, with the 
measured march of the seasons, with the 
order and fitness of the universe. There 
was a drill at 9:50 to develop their ad- 
dition, at 10:30 to develop their spell- 
ing, but there was no time set to develop 
their souls. 

I needed an activity that would func- 
tion outside the drill periods, at home, in 
spare time anywhere, and I chose poetry 
because, as it is inherent in the early his- 
tory of the race, so it is in most children. 
I wanted it to be the vehicle of their 
progress into a sphere of finer percep- 
‘tions, lovelier visions, rarer delicacy, 
deeper meanings than they had yet ex- 
perienced. I was not making poets. I 
did not care if they wrote poor poetry or 
none at all if they but showed a gain in 
appreciation of good poetry. 

We made a study of autumn trees, ob- 
serving them, learning their names and 
characteristics, and pressing a collection 
of leaves. We visited each others’ favor- 
ite trees. We found each others’ favorite 
landscape views. We watched habits of 


Autumn Gold 


birds. I was guarding against the dearth 
of observation and paucity of thought 
mentioned in Creative Power which of- 
fers, “The robin is hopping on the lawn” 
and “The autumn leaves are falling 
down.” 

Meanwhile I was reading poetry to 
them, snatching a moment here and there 
between the drills, using recreation read- 
ing periods, any way to get it sand- 
wiched in. I have long felt that there is 
only one sure way to usher an untrained 
group into the delights of poetry—start 
with the funny ones. I gave them Riley’s 
Nine Little Goblins, Field’s The Duel, 
Edmund Vance Cooke’s Moo, Cow, Moo, 
and others of that ilk, while the class 
rocked and chortled with glee and would 
promise incredible goodness all day if 
they could only have more. I followed 
swiftly with dramatic poems like Walter 
de la Mare’s Some One and Padriac Col- 
um’s An Old Woman of the Roads, 
anything with gripping emotion that 
rang true. I saved till later the subtle 
Portrait of a Neighbor by Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay and the thrill of sheer beauty 
in Field’s Japanese Lullaby. The high- 
est form of poetry is of necessity the lat- 
est to be developed. 

Then I asked them if they would like 
to read poetry for me. From many assent 
was instantaneous. I took it as a good 
sign that some hesitated, doubting their 
ability to interpret their increased appre- 
ciation. We collected material from ev- 
erywhere but no one could make a final 
choice of his poem until I had passed 
upon it. They fell upon Stevenson with 
the joy of reunion. They induced be- 
wildered parents to buy them Silver Pen- 
nies, When We Were Very Young, or 
Fairies and Chimneys instead of birthday 
toys. Their choices ranged from Words- 
worth and Tennyson [Sweet and Low 
was exquisitely interpreted ] down to Va- 
chel Lindsay’s Little Turtle. Of course 
the funny ones were all included. I 
steered the poor readers into them. No 
one was allowed to choose a poor poem 
and I pointed out to each one who needed 
it the particular quality such as the gal- 
loping rhythm and mystery of Steven- 
son’s Night Rider, that made his a good 
one. 

During the reading the class rated the 
readers according to an outline of essen- 
tials which they had previously worked 
out upon the blackboard. The audience 
situation was such that the child read 
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with eagerness and the class listened with 
appreciation. 

My next suggestion was that if any- 
one cared to write poetry I should be 
glad to see their work if they would leave 
it In a certain corner of my desk. The 
next day Bernice told me that Ruth had 
written some poetry which she thought 
lovely but which Ruth was afraid to 
show me. After a little coaxing, I re- 
ceived two, one entitled: 


A Song of Fair Weather 


Come, fair weather, do not go away, 
I love you, fair weather, please come here to 
stay ; 


The sun shines so brightly and the wind 
blows so free, 

Oh, please, fair weather, come back to me! 

I love you, fair weather, I love you I say, 

I love you, I love you, I love you today! 


From then on poetry poured into my 
desk on scratch pads, paper bags, any- 
thing. It was written in the home, before 
and after school, or at odd moments 
when lessons were completed early. I ac- 
cepted it all, good, indifferent, or im- 
possible, with at least approval of the 
effort. 

Some of the children’s work needed no 
correction, some was worthless, but much 
of it required just a little help to make it 
good. I'wo main difficulties developed, 
faulty rhythm. and sacrifice of idea to 
rhyme. For the first fault we intoned the 
poem from the board to detect the bad 
place and then corrected it. For the sec- 
ond fault I analyzed for them some of 
Hilda Conkling’s poetry, extracts from 
the Poetry Magazine, and other mate- 
rial that showed clear, original, lovely 
thought. 

Each child who wished had made his 
own poetry book. When the idea of a 
class book occurred to them, we chose 
fifty poems, the efforts of twenty-six chil- 
dren, as suitable for it. Before long I had 
typed the poems. After a study of all the 
indexes and tables of contents available, 
the children had decided upon an index 
and made it. They painted the flyleaves 
to represent “heaps of autumn leaves, all 
colors, in a great pile.” Autumn Gold 
was the outgrowth of everybody’s ideas 
for the title. They cut it in autumn-col- 
ored letters and mounted it in a swirl of 
leaves on the brown cover in which the 
book was bound. Every night a different 
child carried the precious thing home to 
read to his family.—Maude B. Lowen. 
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The Education of Teachers 


The Development of the Teachers College 


CHARLES McKeEenny 


President, Michigan State Normal College at Y psilanti 


HIS THEME invites a text and we 
T sat have one. Psalms 72:16: 

There shall be a handful of corn 
in the earth on the top of the mountains; 
the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon. 
There is nothing in the context to show 
that the singer had the normal schools of 
the United States in mind when he wrote 
this stanza and frankly I am inclined to 
think that he did not; nevertheless, it is 
applicable. In beautiful imagery it states 
that a little good seed shall produce 
mighty results and that statement is veri- 
fed in the history of normal schools. 
Ninety years ago in Massachusetts there 
was opened the first state supported nor- 
mal school in the United States. By 1920 
the seed sown in Massachusetts had pro- 
duced an amazing harvest: 135 normal 
schools and 46 teachers colleges ; by 1923 
the number of teachers colleges had in- 
creased to 80, three years later to 101, 
and by 1927 to 137, while the number of 
normal schools had decreased to 65. This 
data refers to state supported institutions 
and not to private and city schools. The 
evolution of normal schools into teachers 
colleges is one of the most interesting 
chapters in educational history and paral- 
lels in rapidity of action the remarkable 
development of our high schools. 

The first normal schools were estab- 
lished to prepare teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools which in that day meant 
tural schools. Academically they were 
neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, though they 
did prove to be a pretty good brand of 
red herring. In other words, the normal 
school was not a college, an academy, nor 
an elementary school. It was sui generis 
as far as this country was concerned. 
Students were admitted on the basis of 
elementary training. The curriculum was 
only a year in length and has been aptly 
described as single-tracked. It contained 
comparatively little of what we today 
consider professional. And this nonde- 
script type of school has grown in ninety 
years into institutions of accepted college 
tank, some of which have been given full 
recognition by the standardizing agencies 
of the regions in which they are located. 
They are not paper colleges but in fact 
and reality they square to the tests by 
which colleges are rated. Moreover, they 
have changed as greatly in their scope and 


functions as they have changed in the 
length and character of their curriculum. 
Today the teachers colleges understand 
that they are commissioned to prepare 





T IS ONE of the educational 

miracles that the normal 
schools—small, meagerly sup- 
ported, overshadowed by col- 
leges and universities, strug- 
gling against odds oneveryside 
—should have laid the founda- 
tions for the educational leader- 
ship which is doing wonders in 
our schools today. Call the 
roll of the heads of our great 
schools and trace their educa- 
tion. The chances are the trail 
will lead to some normal 
school. And what is the secret 
of this achievement? Is it not 
the sterling character, the pio- 
neering zeal, and the demo- 
cratic Christian ideals of the 
founders? Let us cherish and 
magnify these schools. 














teachers for all types of positions in 
teaching and administration to be found 
in the public schools of the nation. 
What influences have been responsible 
for this remarkable transformation of 
the traditional normal school, a trans- 
formation disapproved and often stoutly 
opposed by the great majority of leading 
educators of the past half-century? The 
answer will be found in certain mighty 
social forces which have helped shape and 
are still shaping our social institutions. 
The first of these forces is the philosophy 
of equality of all men announced in the 
Declaration of Independence—‘‘men are 
created equal.” Whatever the founders 
of ourcountry thought about the meaning 
of this statement, their descendants have 
interpreted it broadly and have attempted 
to carry its philosophy into every social 
undertaking. In the field of education it 
has come to mean equal opportunity for 
schooling for all the children of all the 
people. Of course, we have not attained 
that goal. Like every ideal, the goal is 
ever receding but the American people 
have it still in view and are inspired and 
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directed by its challenge. This ideal is 
something new in human history. It has 
given a distinct genius and character to 
American education which makes a valid 
comparison of the educational achieve- 
ments of pupils in our public schools with 
the achievements of pupils in European 
schools difficult if not impossible. 

This allinclusive program of educa- 
tion has demanded more schools and ever 
more schools and more teachers and ever 
more teachers, for our population has 
been a thing of phenomenal growth, and 
it is this increase in population which 
constitutes the second factor in the evolu- 
tion of the teachers college. When the 
first normal school was established our 
population was something over 17,000,- 
000; by 1860 it exceeded 31,000,000; in 
1890 it was approximately 76,000,000 ; in 
1920 was 106,418,283; and in January, 
1930, it was estimated to be 121,951,856. 
Moreover, the population has passed 
from predominantly rural to predomi- 
nantly urban. Crossroads have become 
villages and villages have become cities. 
In the cities the children have leisure and 
the schools have expanded to care for 
this leisure time. Compulsory education 
came, extending up into the years be- 
yond the elementary school and the high 
school was started on its career of 
expansion. Reports of the United States 
Office of Education show that in 1890 
the high-school enrolment was 211,596; 
in 1910, 984,699; in 1920 it had 
reached 2,199,398; and today it is esti- 
mated that it is in excess of 4,000,000. 
The enrolment today is _ practically 
twenty times the enrolment in 1890. 
This expansion in the high school cre- 
ated an unprecedented demand for teach- 
ers of secondary grade. From what 
source were they to come? The univer- 
sities and colleges were not equal to the 
task and the normal schools were called 
upon to help meet the situation and thry 
did. It is particularly the demand of the 
high schools which in the last twenty 
years has stimulated the expansion of the 
normal schools into teachers colleges. 

A third factor which has been opera- 
tive in the evolution of the normal 
school has been the rapid and continuous 
increase in the national wealth. The 
prodigious expansion of wealth in the 
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United States is the marvel of the world. 
To the people of this country came the 
opportunity of developing the natural re- 
sources of the better part of this great 
continent and the consequent inaterial 
prosperity has made possible the expan- 
sion of our public schools and the grad- 
ual though too slow progress toward the 
goal of equal opportunity in education. 
On the other hand, the schools have been 
the most potent factor in the development 
of our national wealth. Before the white 
man came with his schools, the mighty 
resources of this continent lay here prac- 
tically untouched, while several hundred 
thousand savages roamed over them and 
among them in need of the comforts 
which they would bring, but through 
their ignorance unable to utilize them for 
human happiness. 

At first the normal schools based their 
entrance requirement on examination in 
the elementary school subjects. In the 
nineties they began to receive many grad- 
uates from high schools and they set up 
a two-year curriculum to meet the needs 
ot this class of students. They now be- 
came in an academic sense junior colleges 
and were given recognition as some of the 
universities on the junior college basis. As 
early as 1877 the University of Wiscon- 
sin began giving two years of credit to 
the graduates of the Wisconsin normal 
schools on the curriculum leading to the 
degree of Ph.D. 

But the normal schools could not stop 
at the junior college level; by force of 
circumstances they were projected into 


the senior college field. In 1893 the Nor- 
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mal School at Albany, New York, be- 
came the State College for Teachers with 
authority to confer degrees and at the 
same time it discontinued the preparation 
of elementary teachers and confined itself 
henceforth to the secondary field. In 
1897 the legislature of Michigan changed 
the name of the Michigan State Normal 
School to Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege and empowered it to grant the 
bachelor’s degree. The process of evolu- 
tion was going on in other states and by 
1918 there were at least twenty-four 
normal schools and teachers colleges of 
collegiate grade in twelve states. 

Early in the present century certain 
teachers colleges began to ask that their 
graduates be admitted without condition 
to the graduate schools of the universi- 
ties. Naturally, the universities were 
skeptical and the colleges had to prove 
their case. The struggle for recognition 
was long and in some states heated but 
time fought on the side of the teachers 
colleges. In 1912, the University of Iowa, 
which was one of the first, if not the first 
to take such action, began admitting 
graduates of the Iowa State Teachers 
College to its graduate school without 
condition. Other universities soon fol- 
lowed the lead of Iowa. 

The teachers colleges were now ready 
to ask for recognition as higher institu- 
tions of learning by standardizing agen- 
cies such as the Southern Association and 
the North Central Association. In 1897 
the North Central Association admitted 
twelve teachers colleges to membership in 
its standard list of colleges and about the 
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same time the Southern Association recog- 


nized a small group within its territory. 
This broadminded action by these his- 
toric associations was of tremendous sig- 
nificance, for it said to the world that 
measured by the standards by which 
higher institutions of learning are rated 
certain teachers colleges had attained full 
collegiate stature. 

Among the agencies that have been and | 
still are in force in the development of | 
teachers colleges is the American Associa- | 
tion of ‘Teachers Colleges. As far back 
as 1900 the normal schools of the north 
central states formed an organization | 
and began setting up standards. This 
organization eventually became national | 
in its scope under the name of the Na- | 
tional Council of Normal School Presi- | 
dents and Principals. In 1917 the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges 
was formed by a group of men represent- 
ing degree-granting institutions. In 1923 
the two organizations were amalgamated 
under the name of the Auwerican Asso- | 
ciation of Teachers Coilezes and in 1925 | 
became a department of the National 
Education Association. Under the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges the | 
work of standardization is being carried 
on with vigor and pronounced success. 

The wisdom and devotion of many in- | 
dividuals have shaped the changing pro- | 
grams of the normal schools and teachers | 
colleges. Their leadership sensed the | 
trend of social forces and made it possible | 
for “the handful of corn in the earth on 
the top of the mountain” to “shake like | 
Lebanon.” 
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Child Health and Protection 


The White House Conference 


MERICA has been laying founda- 
A tions. It has a future of such 
glorious promise and possibility 

as to quicken the hearts of the people 
into a unity, a devotion, a sacrifice and 
a cooperation heretofore unknown in the 
history of civilization. President Hoover 
has made a step in that direction by bring- 
ing together White House groups to deal 
in a large and scientific way with funda- 
mental needs of American life. Among 
the problems for which able groups have 
been created are: crime, housing, and 
child health and protection. The work 
which these White House groups are do- 
ing is immense. Nothing is too good to 
predict of a civilization which can pro- 
duce'stch an intelligent and farreaching 
survey Of human resources and problems. 


The Conference on Child Health and 
Protection is especially important to 
schools. After more than a year of care- 
fully planned work involving the joint 
labors of many people of diverse gifts and 
connections, the Conference is meeting in 
Washington, November 17-20. The re- 
ports which will be brought together at 
this Conference will be a rich mine of in- 
formation of the utmost usefulness to 
educational workers. The photographs 
on the following pages include com- 
mittee chairmen and members of the 
Executive Committee. They are the 
leaders in a group of more than 1100 
carefully chosen men and women—a 
veritable ““Who’s Who” in the field of 
child welfare. The Conference is under 
the general chairmanship of Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, secretary of the Department of 
Interior, and under the active direction 
of Dr. H. E. Barnard, who is giving his 
entire time to the project. There is a gen- 
eral committee of leading specialists and 
laymen to guide the Conference. 


The Executive Committee includes the 
following : 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, M.D., Secretary of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C., Chairman. 

H. E. Barnard, Ph.D., Washington, D. C., 
Director. 

Grace Abbott, Washington, D. C., Secre- 
tary. 

Hugh S. Cumming, M.D., Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Washington, D. C., Chairman of Sec- 
tion II. 

French Strother, Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, Washington, D. C. 

Samuel McC. Hamill, M.D., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Chairman of Section I. 


F, J. Kelly, Ph.D., Moscow, Idaho, Chair- 
man of Section III. 

C. C. Carstens, Ph.D., New York City, 
Chairman of Section IV. 


Section 1: Medical Service is 
under the chairmanship of Dr. McC. 
Hamill of Philadelphia. Its field of 
work follows: 


The Committee on Growth and Develop- 
ment, under Dr. Kenneth D. Blackfan of 
Boston, Massachusetts, aims to produce an 
authoritative appraisement of existing data 
descriptive of growth and development; to 
indicate the places where data are lacking, 
inadequate, or discontinuous; to judge these 
facts and place them in a proper perspective 
from the standpoint of their usefulness in 
the protection of child health. 

The Committee on Prenatal and Mater- 
nal Care, under Dr. Fred L. Adair of Chi- 
cago, is making a special study of the loss of 
life and health associated with child-birth, 
including both mothers and children. 

The Committee on Medical Care for Chil- 
dren, under Dr. Philip Van Ingen of New 
York City, brings together physicians, den- 
tists, oral hygienists, trained nurses, medical 
social service workers, and _ nutritionists, 
whose primary purpose is the protection and 
restoration of health. This committee will 
gather facts showing the status of child 
health throughout the United States and the 
trend of child mortality. 


Section 2: Public Health Service 
and Administration is under the chair- 
manship of United States Surgeon Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Cumming, and includes 
the following: 

The Committee on Public Health Organi- 
zation, under Dr. E. L. Bishop of Nashville, 
is studying the relation of the federal gov- 
ernment to the health program, aiming to 
develop a plan whereby federal activities 
can be coordinated and integrated with those 
of local units which are charged with pri- 
mary responsibility for the promotion and 
protection of public health. 

The Committee on Communicable Disease 
Control, under Dr. George H. Bigelow of 
Boston, is covering the whole field of com- 
municable diseases prevalent among children. 


The Committee on Milk Production and ~ 


Control, under Dr. H. A. Whittaker of Min- 
neapolis, is studying milk supply and _ its 
relation to communicable diseases, public 
health control, and nutrition. 


Section 3: Education and Train- 
ing is under the direction of Dr. F. J. 
Kelly of the University of Chicago, and 
includes the following: 

The Committee on the Family and Parent 
Education, under Dr. Louise Stanley of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is studying the problem of 
helping parents to provide for their children 


the best possible environment within varying 
economic, cultural, and intellectual limits. 
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The Committee on the Infant and Pre- 
school Child, under Dr. John E. Anderson of 
Minneapolis, is bringing together the best 
practise in American homes and agencies 
dealing with children in this group and sum- 
marizing the scientific literature in its field. 

The Committee on the School Child, under 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood of New York City, 
will present a picture of the status of the 
health of the child in school, five to eighteen 
years, and will present a constructive pro- 
gram for the improvement of school health 
service in its many phases. 

The Committee on Vocational Guidance 
and Child Labor, under Anne S. Davis of 
Chicago, is seeking to describe how the chil- 
dren of America can best be protected from 
exploitation and given the fullest opportunity 
for development. 

The Committee on Recreation and Physical 
Education, under Henry Breckinridge of 
New York City, is studying the facilities and 
methods in the field of recreation and physi- 
cal education including the activities of both 
public and private agencies. 

The Committee on Special Classes, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Charles S. Berry of 
Columbus, aims to develop a comprehensive 
plan for the selection, treatment, training, 
and instruction of all types of exceptional 
children—the blind, the hard of hearing, 
speech defectives, the crippled, the under- - 
nourished, the retarded, the unstable, the , 
delinquent, and the gifted. 

The Committee on Youth Outside »f Hom@ 
and School, under the chairmanship « James 
E. West of New York City, famous Boy 
Scout executive, will attempt to show what 
is being done in this field and to suggest 
what needs to be done. 


Section 4: The Handicapped— 
Prevention; Maintenance; Protec- 
tion, is under the chairmanship of Dr. 
C. C. Carstens, New York City, and in- 
cludes the following: 


The Committee on State and Local Organi- 
zations for the Handicapped, under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson of Tren- 
ton, is considering the kinds of organizations 
which deal with physically, mentally, and 
socially handicapped children. 

The Committee on the Physically and Men- 
tally Handicapped, under the chairmanship 
of William J. Ellis, Trenton, is considering 
the welfare of the deaf, the hard of hearing, 
the blind, and other special cases. 

The Committee on the Socially Handi- 
capped—Dependency and Neglect, under the 
chairmanship of Homer Folks, New York 
City, is studying the extent of child depend- 
ency, its causes and methods of prevention. 

The Committee on the Socially Handi- 
capped—Delinquency, under the chairman- 
ship of Frederick P. Cabot of Boston, is 
gathering data on the extent of delinquency, 
factors in modern life which affect delin- 
quency, and the most promising experiments 
in prevention and treatment. 
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It's The Brain That Counts 


OU can get along with a wooden leg, but you can’t get along with 
| a wooden head. The physical value of man is not so much. Man 
as analyzed in our laboratories is worth about ninety-eight cents. 
Seven bars of soap, lime enough to whitewash a chicken coop, phos- 
phorus enough to cover the heads of a thousand matches, is not so much, 
you see. It is the brain that counts, but in order that your brain may be 
kept clear you must keep your body fit and well. That can not be done 
if one drinks liquor. A man who has to drag around a habit that is a 
danger and a menace to society ought to go off to the woods and live 
alone. We do not tolerate the obvious use of morphine or cocaine or 
opium and we should not tolerate intoxicating liquor because I tell you 
these things are what break down the command of the individual over 
his own life and his own destiny. Through alcoholic stimulation a man 
loses his co-ordination. That is why liquor is no advantage to the brain. 
You hear people tell how they had their wits quickened for the first half 
hour by liquor but they don’t tell you how later their body could not act 
in co-ordination with their brain. You will hear on every side men be- 
wail the loss of their drink, of their personal rights, but the rights of the 
few who can not see ahead or have the future of their nation at heart 
must be regulated to safeguard that great body of future citizens who are 
now ready to step into the ranks. You boys have something ahead of 
you in the problem of preventing the return of liquor. We have not 
lived up to our laws, but I repeat, education is what we need to combat 
this condition. When we have our younger generation completely edu- 
cated we will not have types who say: “Why should I not have my rights 
as a citizen?” It is through the boys of today that we hope to see a sound 
and everlasting prohibition worked out in this country. If there ever 
was any great man who accomplished anything through the use of 
alcohol I would like to have the fact pointed out. We in the United 
States of America have tried to give you a field of action free from the 
barricades which used to be set up by the legalized liquor traffic. Keep 
yourselves free from all entangling habits. Remember, it’s the brain that 
counts.—Dr. Charles Mayo, noted scientist, physician, and surgeon. 


[This poster for your classroom is from THE JOURNAL of the National Education Association. Copies on art paper : 20 for $1; $4 per 100; $30 per 1000. No. 19258] 
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Education for Worthy Home Membership 


The Home and Character Education 


Jessre A. CHARTERS 


College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


moral and economic regeneration 

which it is dangerous to postpone, 
but as yet impossible to imagine, let alone 
direct—James Harvey Robinson. 


Tm WORLD seems to demand a 


We are committed to the theory that 
education will cure all these evils (of 
our state). We must train our children 
to believe in the dignity of hard work 
and to meet their civic responsibilities. 
We must see that adequate homes are 
made for them. Only by such an edu- 
cation can progress in a democracy take 


place-—John L. Clifton. 


To produce a better social order edu- 
cation must remake personality. This is 
generally spoken of as character educa- 
tion. [See the Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association, Vol. 
VII, No. 2, p76, concerning the various 
terms used.] Character education is the 
outstanding challenge to everyone who is 
in any way responsible for the educational 
program of the country today. 

Any plan for character education 
must have its basis in such laws of psy- 
chology as those governing habit forma- 
tion and those controlling the motivation 
of conduct. 

At the Northwestern University con- 
ference on “Religion in Conduct and 
Character,” Dr. Frank N. Freeman’s 
summary of the results of psychological 
researches on motivation of behavior 
tended to validate William James’ theory 
of ideo-motor action best described by 
James in his chapter on “Will”; perhaps 
the key quotation in that chapter is: 
“The impelling idea is simply the one 
which possesses the attention.” Because 
“what we attend to, that we are.” 

The tendency of psychologists, follow- 
ing Freud, has been to emphasize emo- 
tion and even the subconscious as moti- 
vating conduct, that is, as the bases of 
character. Such a psychological theory is 
discouraging to a program of character 
education, because no technic of control- 
ling emotion or of directing the conduct 
of the “subconscious” seems to be avail- 
able or, at any rate, feasible in general 
education, 

But if it proves to be true that what- 
‘ver gains and holds the attention be- 


comes an impelling idea to control con- 
duct, then the educator has ground for 
cultivating conduct habits. In other 
words, ideas of behavior can be taught 
in the same way that we teach ideas of 
performing any other action: making 
boxes, reading books, or speaking correct 
English. 

In order to form the habits character- 
istic of a good personality, the psychol- 
ogist would require that the child’s at- 
tention be consistently and repeatedly 
directed toward those ideas which will 
result in good conduct. To develop a 
program of character education, then, we 
must first find out to what attention is 
naturally directed. This we find to be 
ideas and objects most interesting. 

Character development, therefore, will 
depend upon keeping the child interested 
in the right things until he forms a habit 
of right behavior. The problem of char- 
acter education then becomes the prob- 
lem of directing attention and of forming 
habits consistent with the highest ideals 
which are being taught through this 
direction of the child’s attention. 

We must emphasize the importance of 
habit formation. It is easy enough to 
inform people as to the best thing to do in 
given situations; it is possible to have 
children perform these good acts on oc- 
casions when they are being supervised 
by the teacher. But this will not neces- 
sarily guarantee the performance of them 
in other situations or when the teacher is 
not present. Character development de- 
pends not simply upon the knowledge of 
the right idea but upon the formation of 
the habits to carry out what is known. 

Character education is so fundamental 
to the safety of our democratic civiliza- 
tion that it has become a major enter- 
prise in all progressive school systems; 
but it is still an outstanding problem 
whether the schools can carry on an effec- 
tive character education program. There 
are several major difficulties which must 
be faced and overcome if such a program 
is to be effective. 

(1)A difficulty arises from the fact 
that the child’s interests, desires, habits, 
all his fundamental trends of experience, 
are already wellestablished before he 
reaches the school. Whether one believes 
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that character is partly inherited or 
whether one believes that character is 
entirely learned after birth, almost every- 
one agrees that it is already blocked out 
in the preschool years. The school has an 
almost impossible task if it must alter the 
major traits embedded in personality dur- 
ing the most plastic learning period. 

(2) Another difficulty is that the school 
at best has the child only a small fraction 
of his time. If the child goes to school 
every school day of a thirty-six weeks’ 
school year, from the time he is six until 
he is sixteen, he spends only seven percent 
of his time in school ; ninety-three percent 
of his time is spent outside. But the laws 
of habit formation require consistent, re- 
peated, and prolonged practise of any be- 
havior. What chance is there, then, for 
the school to form any habits, to construct 
any stable attitudes, to establish any sys- 
tem of ideas which are at variance with 
those of the home and the community? 
Improvement over the general character 
level of the social group seems wellnigh 
hopeless, unless in some way this difficulty 
is Overcome. 

(3) One of the major difficulties is that 
school situations are not so vivid, inter- 
esting, and satisfying as the situations 
outside of school; moreover, school situa- 
tions differ intrinsically from those situa- 
tions outside in which character traits will 
be habitually practised. For instance, the 
teaching of honesty must usually be done 
by precept, story, argument, and the use 
of the specific school situations involved: 
cheating on tests and similar occasions 
which do not arise anywhere else. It is 
dificult to make vivid in school the ordi- 
nary human situations which test the 
child’s ideal of honesty. 

(4) Another difficulty is that the school 
now splits up the child’s life into separate 
parts: home and school. An almost insur- 
mountable difficulty with our present con- 
ception of educating the child is intro- 
duced by this split between school and 
out-of-school life. When the child closes 
the schoolroom door, he goes back to his 
customary environment, his habits, and 
home influences, the whole vivid experi- 
ence which has formed and is forming his 
character. He becomes a person-in-school 
and another person-out-of-school. 
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There is no psychological fact of 
greater interest and significance than that 
of the multiple personalities which human 
beings develop to meet the separate en- 
vironments which they encounter in liv- 
ing. A character education program is 
above all else an attempt to integrate 
personality in terms of ideals higher than 
those usually functioning in the separated 
personalities. 

(5)A difficulty which the school may 
not realize is that perhaps the most im- 
pressionable hours of life occur outside of 
school. Something has already been said 
of the preschool years which are recog- 
nized as most significant. It must be borne 
in mind also that the few moments just 
before falling asleep every night are ex- 
ceptionally valuable for fixating ideas 
and attitudes and therefore for modify- 
ing behavior through suggestions given 
at that time. We all know, too, that peo- 
ple who are sick are more than usually 
suggestible. And there are other excep- 
tional occasions occurring in the variety 
of home life, but rarely in school, when 

lessons for character development ac- 
quire their greatest potency. 

These are typical of the difficulties 
which must be solved by a plan of per- 
sonality development. They may all be 
summarized in the statement that any 
program of character development must 
be planned for the child’s life as a whole 
and carried out in the home and in the 
community, as well as in the school. 

The schools’ problem, then, becomes 
that of securing the cooperation of all the 
agencies which affect the child’s charac- 
ter. Obviously the agency which has par- 
amount influence on the child is the 
home. The persons in the home have ab- 
solute control over the child during the 
preschool years; they are responsible for 
his out-of-school time; they have the op- 
portunity to make the necessary sugges- 
tions for character development during 
his most susceptible hours; and lastly, it 
is the parent, if anyone, who is interested 
in his child’s best development and his 
future welfare. I am sure that educators 
in general underestimate the motive 
power in parental love. 

An antithesis has been built up between 
school and home which frequently 
amounts to antagonism. The wall be- 
tween adult and child is nothing as com- 











pared with the abyss between home and 
school. 

The plan for character development in 
the state of Ohio is attempting to deal 
with the child as the center both of home 
and of school on the theory that these 
two agencies are to be used by the child 
in the development of his own character. 
Consequently, one major approach in our 
character education program is that of 
parent education. 

Parents will learn how to train their 
children because that is the most impor- 
tant thing they have to do in their lives. 
We find that such a motivation is effec- 
tive in remaking parents themselves. 
Parents can be educated ; they want edu- 
cation. They will learn new ideas and 
they make every effort to put them into 
practise. 

Obviously, our most hopeful field is 
with the parents of the youngest chil- 
dren. But all parents are anxious to im- 
prove their home environment if thereby 
they can give their children a_ better 
chance to live satisfactory lives. 

However, a program of parent educa- 
tion alone would not bridge the gap be- 
tween the home and school. Home and 
school should be two natural and cooper- 
ating influences in a child’s life. What 
the school is teaching of subjectmatter, 
of ideals, of habits, should be known and 
understood by the parents—more than 
that, this should be fundamentally wanted 
by the parents. 

The Parents’ Laboratory Preschool 
which is intrinsically a cooperation be- 
tween parents and teachers in the train- 
ing of children, has been demonstrating 
this year a program of character develop- 
ment with four and five year old chil- 
dren. Mothers, fathers, and teachers are 
working together to help the children to 
happy, integrated personalities. 

The work being done in Highland 
County by Superintendent C. H. Wil- 
liams illustrates the feasibility of similar 
home-and-school cooperation for the wel- 
fare of the children in the community. 
Highland County is a poor “state aid” 
county, almost wholly rural. Superintend- 
ent Williams invites mothers, fathers, 
and teachers to the schoolhouses to play 
together, sing together, talk together 
about interesting and important things 
going on in the school and in the com- 
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munity. The teachers know the p 
and the problems of their farms 
homes. The parents know the 
and all the things the teachers 
to do and the difficulties they are having 
in accomplishing them. Sometime tee 
every one of these meetings Superintend. 
ent Williams or some equally wise per- 
son tries to present the highest ideals of 
citizenship which are being developed 
through the schools and homes. The 
schoolhouse is not only the recreational 
center but it becomes the focus of ideals 
and striving for better living. 

In Ohio, colleges, county and city su- 
perintendents, agricultural agents, the 
Parent-Teacher Association, the Feder- 
ated Women’s Clubs, the Grange, the 
American Association of University 
Women, are, each in its way, cooperating 
in the statewide program of parent edu- 
cation which we believe to be the funda- 
mental approach to character growth. 

What specifically is the school doing 
in its daily routine, over and above the 
mere contacts it is helping to make 
with parents as outlined for Highland 
County? Many individual superintend- 
ents and teachers are working hard on 
various experiments in character educa- 
tion, described in the recent periodicals 
and books widely read in Ohio. 

Of outstanding importance was the 
“Guidance Conference” of superintend- 
ents, called by State Director of Educa- 
tion John L. Clifton. The purpose of 
this conference was to present to the 
school men of the state the need for in- 
telligent and progressive work with chil- 
dren in school. This conference did not 
focus upon vocational guidance; its 
topic was Life Guidance. 

It is too early yet to give even out- 
lines of the plans which are being de- 
veloped as a result of the interest awak- 
ened by this conference. Ohio sees the 
need of character development, and with 
the help of the progressive educators of 
the state and the research departments, 
who are cooperating in the study, it in- 
tends to make its contribution to better 
citizenship in our democracy. 

Ohio intends to carry its program of 
character education to children in the 
schools, in their homes, on the play- 
grounds, on the streets—wherever chil- 
dren are. 
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ce UP A CHILD in the way he should go, has been a favorite text all my lifetime, but I never heard a preacher who recognized 
the profound philosophy of these words. He and go are the vital words of this text. The text clearly suggests that all children 
should be goers and doers. The old training made them don’ters and stoppers and quitters—James L. Hughes. 
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The Future of Extracurriculum Activities 


ALEXANDER C. ROBERTS 


President, State Teachers College, San Francisco 


arrived. They are in every school 

in America. They have had an in- 
teresting past; they have a definite, per- 
haps boastful and obtrusive present ; they 
em destined to have an intriguing and 
yseful future. What trends that future 
may take may be judged in part by their 
origins and their present spread. Some 
of the extracurriculum activities sprang 
almost unchanged from the social life of 
colonial rural America. The singing and 
writing schools, spelling and cyphering 
matches, debating societies, and the com- 
bined literary-social programs of isolated 
rural districts held at the church or school 
have come directly and almost unchanged 
into modern schools. The European 
schools have contributed much, first by 
way of the English and American acad- 
emies, then as a part of the culture 
brought by immigrant peoples, and lastly 
as a result of the study of European 
schools by American scholars during the 
lat hundred years. The organized life 
in college and university has been widely 
copied by the high schools and many ac- 
tivities of the elementary school have had 
a forerunner in some phase of higher 
education. Presentday community life 
contributesmany activities—social affairs, 
service programs, cooperative enterprises 
such as Hi-Y, Girl Reserves, Campfire 
Girls, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 
others. Sheer propaganda and attempts 
at exploitation of the schools are ever- 
present. Lastly, out of the extended 
school programs themselves scores of ex- 
tracurriculum activities constantly arise: 
cooperative service, the machinery for 
pupil responsibility and participation in 
good government, academic clubs, finan- 
cial control, and many others. 

The extracurriculum activities are an 
essential part of every school. It would 
be impossible to name the unit in which 
the most widespread and significant de- 
velopment has come or to list the growing 
activities. Some forms of these activities 
are better adapted to certain ages of 
pupils and find, on that account, a special 
development in the corresponding school 
units. They tend to develop spontaneously 
out of a felt need of the school, the 
pupils, the community, or the faculty, or 
some combination of these in the amaz- 
ingly complex relationships that have 
town up in modern schools. Primarily 


Te extracurriculum activities have 


for individual growth, but in an im- 
portant secondary sense for school and 
community entertainment as well, five 
great groups of activities have arisen; 
those organized about music, athletics, 
dramatics, debate, and the publications. 
Many activities contribute to student 
participation in good school government, 
varying all the way from mere informal 
cooperation to the most highly organized 
constitutional governments with student 
executives, legislators, and judges. Stu- 
dent clubs to motivate classwork and 
clubs to motivate and promote school, 
community, and life interests and ac- 
tivities number many thousands. The as- 
semblies, honor societies and scholarship 
clubs, social groups, service groups in- 
cluding student councils, boys and girls 
clubs, executive committees of every sort 
have been developed everywhere. No one 
school has all of the activities, although 
a spread of more than a hundred growing 
activities is often found in great social- 
ized city high schools. 

The causes of growth—The primary 
cause of this extraordinary growth lies 
entirely outside the school. As urban con- 
ditions develop, the schools more and 
more take over the activities formerly 
centered in the home and the church in 
rural and town community life. The 
secondary cause is to a large degree an 
outgrowth of the primary. The growth 
of the schools themselves in numbers of 
pupils, teachers, buildings, curriculum, 
and equipment of every sort make neces- 
sary many activities never before devel- 
oped and controled by the school. The 
new social philosophy of education vastly 
extended the needs, methods, purposes, 
and outcomes of school work. The re- 
statements of the objectives of education 
make inevitable a host of new school ac- 
tivities, mostly extracurriculum. Direct 
training for school and communty citi- 
zenship through the participation in 
school management and through experi- 
mentation with councils, committees, 
courts, and constitutions, give new im- 
portance to the assemblies, throws into 
bold relief the unsocial acts of poorly 
adjusted individuals, and sets up the con- 
sensus of school opinion which largely 
controls the school. Huge student bodies 
are necessarily selfgoverning. To some 
degree surely, no one knows how much, 
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some extracurriculum activities spring 
up, flourish, and justify their existence by 
their good works in a spirit of revolt 
against the narrow academic prescriptions 
and assumptions of superiority on the 
part of administrators and faculties of 
some high schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities. Moreover, progressive schemes of 
promotion take account of the qualities 
discovered and developed in the extra- 
curriculum activities. Good college ad- 
mission machinery gives weight to the 
special abilities, interests, and talents 
which are fostered by the extracurriculum 
activities. And here are developed the 
social values which make the individual 
more worthwhile as long as he lives. 
Educational problems of the present— 
The future of the extracurriculum activ- 
ities hangs upon the success in solving the 
many difficult problems which their de- 
velopment to this time has raised. There 
are those who believe that all is not well 
within the educational temple, that re- 
cent tendencies especially in extracurric- 
ulum activities have raised more prob- 
lems than they have solved. Surely the 
problems are many and difficult as any 
hasty survey will show. First in impor- 
tance possibly is the task of getting back 
the costs in time, energy, and money 
which many activities demand. The 
breaking of teaching morale, interrup- 
tions of class schedules, overburdening of 
principals, teachers, and students, the car- 
nival spirit let loose in halls and class- 
rooms, all take their toll. Second, there 
are too many assumptions as to the values 
which flow from these activities. Measur- 
ing these values, testing results, develop- 
ing new processes for attaining the results 
more economically, knowing when and 
how growth and strength come—all these 
constitute the second problem. Will 
Mary be a better woman for giving her 
energies and talents for half a year to the 
leading role in the class play or the 
opera? Will John be a better man for his 
four years as quarter-back in high school ? 
There is no certain answer now and 
there should be! The third problem arises 
from the age-long hope of the teacher 
that intellectual effort begets character 
and the products of study are to be found 
in a richer emotional life. Now comes a 
new viewpoint: from the dynamics of 
education come attitudes, beliefs, and 
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morals; in activity and practise are 
forged the elements, good or bad, which 
make up the sum of human character. To 
what extent is it true and how shall the 
activities be managed to yield the maxi- 
mum of gain to the maximum numbers 
of students? Again there is no answer 
yet. Another problem is equally funda- 
mental—where and how are teachers to 
be given skill and attitudes of coopera- 
tion and helpfulness in order that the 
extracurriculum loads may be equitably 
shared ? Obviously the solution goes back 
to the training processes in normal 
schools, teachers colleges, and universi- 
ties. But how? The propagandist always 
approaches the school on the extracurric- 
ulum side. Contests, sales, indirect ad- 
vertising, religious movements, booster 
campaigns, and a score of other activities 
more or less questionable as school exer- 
cises are constantly brought by deter- 
mined people who know exactly what 
they want and who are not always frank 
in telling why they want it. The problem 
lies in maintaining a host of mutually 
helpful cooperative school and commu- 
nity activities and shutting out the selfish, 
foolish, and useless. Again, how? The 
problem of establishing new activities at 
precisely the psychological moment in 
exactly the right way and its corollary, 
the problem of eliminating activities at 
the right time and in the right way are 
still far from solved. Some activities 
should be given full curriculum status 
and credit; others should be definitely 
dropped. 

Immediate changes pending—In Ex- 
traclassand Intramural A ctivitiesin High 
Schools, the writers attempted to indi- 
cate the changes that would first come in 
the building up of standardized practises 
throughout the country. These indicated 
changes are as follows: 


(1) Minima will be established setting up 
required participation. 

(2) Extensive studies will determine lists 
of activities desirable and undesirable for 
every high school. 

(3) Nationwide studies of the evils of the 
extracurriculum activities will determine the 
extrinsic as well as the intrinsic evils. 

(4) There will be less imitation of college 
and university activities and more independent 
development of activities suitable to high 
schools. Likewise there will be less imitation 
of high-school activities in elementary schools. 

(5) Credit toward graduation and limita- 
tion upon excessive participation will be 
based upon some system allied to the present 
plans of majors and minors. 

(6) Adequate activities charts with the 
correlations of academic scholarship, health 
record, home and community relationships, in- 
telligence ratings, and other essential data 
will be worked out and widely adopted. Rec- 


ommendations, guidance, placement, promo- 
tions, college admissions, and other educa- 
tional and community functions will all be 
better for the inclusion of the records of 
students in the activities among the measures 
of predictability. 

(7) Curricularization of the activities will 
continue at an accelerated pace. 


To these should be added three others: 


(1) Teachers, principals, and superintend- 
ents will take formal courses in college and 
university in preparation for better control 
and direction of these activities. 

(2) Thorough-going surveys of the spread 
of the extracurriculum activities in elemen- 
tary schools, high schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities will everywhere be made and search- 
ing study will be given to the orderly, sys- 
tematic, and consistent development of com- 
plete programs. 

(3) Methods will be developed not only for 
the elimination of harmful activities but for 
the ephemeral, needless, and merely innocu- 
ous as well. 


Future development—In the book 
named above thirteen principles are 
suggested. These principles are here re- 


peated and elaborated and to them others 
are added: 


(1) Responsibility is clearly defined, defi- 
nitely placed, and frankly assumed. 

(2) The freedom and informality of the 
extracurriculum activities are permeating 
more and more the curriculum and classroom 
activities. 

(3) The school is a vital active part of 
active living. 

(4) Life is social in all its essential values. 

(5) School is an agency of, not apart from, 
community activities. 

(6) School life grows increasingly and 
justifiably more complex. 

(7) Individual differences apply not alone 
to intellectual and physical traits, but to 
tastes, aptitudes, desires, biases, and trends. 

(8) Each activity is worthwhile to some 
group of students or it must disappear. 

(9) Activities grow out of a recognized 
pupil, school, home, or community need. 

(10) Financial responsibility is adequately 
safeguarded. 

(11) Pupil responsibility and participation 
constitute the large good—the raison d’etre of 
each activity. 

(12) The outcomes are as various as the 
range of activities and the types of partici- 
pants. 

(13) The emotional life of high-school 
students is at its strongest flow; it must be 
nurtured, safeguarded, and enriched. 

(14) No activities may be transferred 
without careful consideration and adapta- 
tion from one school to another. “Copied” ac- 
tivities are deadly. 

(15) School responsibility always goes 
with the name of the school. 


Final place and _ status—When a 
proper balance has been reached every- 
where, what will be the status of the 
extracurriculum activities? The concen- 
sus of many principals throughout the 
country has been summarized in the fol- 


a 


lowing terms: a general program of ey. 
pansion will result in every-pupil 
pation, better organization of existin 

activities, better faculty advisers ee 
sponsors, a place in the school-time pro- 
gram, the curricularizing of all Activities 
better determination of their educational 
values, more serious consideration of 
every phase of the activities, the better 
serving of more students, closer relation- 
ships with home and community activi- 
ties, better homeroom programs, closer 
relationships with classroom work, and 
the restriction and elimination of certain 
activities rather than their expansion. 

If these comments mean anything 
there will come as a result of the ie. 
velopment of these activities, pupil par- 
ticipation in the organization and man- 
agement of the school as a social as well 
as an educational unit. There will be less 
talk of social duty and more of social 
responsibility. This will go on until all 
schools are socialized, elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher. There will be more 
practise for social efficiency through a 
constantly widening range of worth- 
while activities. There will be more at- 
tention by college-entrance and college- 
personnel officers, and by those who hire 
and place men and women in industry 
and commerce to the records of working 
and moral character traits as revealed in 
the extracurriculum activities. There will 
be found in these activities the measures 
of physical weakness, social instability, 
moral slants, and mental twists, as well 
as their desirable opposites. 

There is an assured future for the ex- 
tracurriculum activities so long as spon- 
sors can write of their club programs as 
Principal George J. Balzer writes of 
his program at Washington High School, 
Milwaukee: 

I know of no work of the high school which 
does so much in making good citizenship ia 
after school days and which brings about the 


democratic spirit so necessary in our Ameri- 
can form of government. 


Partici- 


Principal Wellington Pegg summa- 
rizes his faith in the program of his stu- 
dents in Wenatchee High School: 

Why, man, this is the life. This is the 
school at work in the active business of liv- 
ing. 

Work, play, spirit, good citizenship, 
the active business of living, the school 
and the community—he who would 
know the future of the extracurriculum 
activities will find here the keys. 


Note: The writer acknowledges the cour- 
tesy of D. C. Heath and Co. in permitting 
quotation from Extraclass and Intramural 
Activities in High Schools written by Dr. 
Edgar M. Draper and himself. 
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Horace Mann Then and Now 


A. J. SropparRpD 


Superintendent of Schools, Providence, Rhode Island 


tory teaching would be ludicrous 

if they were not so lamentable. It 
somewhat safer than a mere guess 
» assert that not ten percent of high- 
whool graduates in the United States 
ian give any coherent account of Horace 
Mann. They have been ground through 
the mill of the American public school 
ind upon them will shortly devolve, in 
large measure, the responsibility of de- 
termining that institution’s status in 
public opinion. And yet that institution 
almost completely ignores the history and 
wcial theory of itself in its program of 
instruction; so that the one man who, 
more than any other, typified the educa- 
tional ideal of a great nation is left 
almost a stranger to the citizens of that 
nation. It seems a pity!—Finney in “A 
Sociological Philosophy of Education.” 

One cold winter evening we stood at 
the grave of Horace Mann, in the semi- 
quet of the old North Burial Ground 
in Providence, Rhode Island. As we be- 
came conscious of the faint purr of an 
aeroplane motor overhead and the whirr 
of many cars along the busy street a 
hundred paces distant, we discussed with 
one another how different was the day 
in which this man lived and yet how 
completely he anticipated in his public 
addresses, in his prolific writings, and in 
his epoch-making work, most of what is 
modern and progressive in the educa- 
tional philosophy and procedure of our 
day. Not only did he blaze trails through 
the educational wilderness a century ago; 
it is significant that the leaders of our 
profession still turn to him for inspira- 
tion and guidance. 

Prerequisite to an intimate under- 
standing and appreciation of Horace 
Mann’s contribution to education is at 
least a partial know ledge of the man 
himself. “The story of his life is both 
stern and romantic. It might be divided 
roughly into four stages. Born of cul- 


Ge OF OUR OMISSIONS from his- 


tured parents in 1796 in the town of 
Franklin, Massachusetts, some twenty 
miles north of Providence, he lived on a 





Horace Mann 


ORACE MANN, born, Franklin, 

Massachusetts, 1796, died in 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1859. He was the 
first state public school official in the 
New World. He was the first to secure 
state appropriation and state control 
of public schools. He was the first to 
secure legislation for state mainte- 
nance and state support of teacher 
training schools. His first Five Re- 
ports for the state board of education 
were the first state official reports to 
produce a profound impression in 
many states and in many countries of 
Europe. Everything which Horace 
Mann championed in these Five Re- 
ports of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education has been heartily adopted 
by every state in the Union. More 
schools are named for Horace Mann 
than for any other educator. 











New England farm until he was twenty. 
The family was poor, as was usual in 
those days. The death of his father when 
Horace was but thirteen, throwing the 
burden of care of the family upon his 
shoulders at this early age, developed in 
him a serious attitude toward life and a 
sense of responsibility that usually were 
found in the boys of pioneer days. 

The school of those days did not occupy 
the position of relative importance that 
it does today among the educational in- 
fluences that provide the training of 
youth. Horace received valuable training 
from his work and his environment, in- 
cluding the village store, the shoemaker 
shop, the meeting-house, and the town 
meeting. The neighborhood school, which 
he attended a few weeks each winter, 
kept alive in him the “sacred fire of 
knowledge.” The curriculum included 
the barest elements, as presented in such 
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historic textbooks as Noah Webster's 
“Blue Book and Spelling Book”’ 
“The New England Prime 
read: 


and 
” 
r,’’ where he 


In Adam’s fall 


We sinned all. 
* * * 


Zaccheus he 
Did climb a tree 
His Lord to see. 


This school was taught by itinerant 
teachers of whom he afterwards said, 
“They were very good people but very 
poor teachers.”” Now and then an unusual’ 
one came along. Such was the eccentric 
scholar named Barrett who in six months 
prepared Horace Mann, at the age of 
twenty, for entrance directly into the 
sophomore class of Brown University. 
The three years spent in this institution, 
which stood for the freedom of thought 
planted by Roger Williams in the Provi- 
dence Plantations, were valuable and sig- 
nificant for the man who was later to 
become the “father of public schools of 
America.” The theme of his valedictory 
address at graduation was “The Pro- 
gressive Character of the Human Race.” 

The second stage of his life might be 
conceived as including the next eight- 
een years, during which time he tutored 
for a brief period at Brown, studied law, 
and established himself in the legal pro- 
fession. This led him first to the House 
of Representatives and later to the Senate 
in Massachusetts. Here he was to do his 
first educational work by promoting 
schools for the blind and the deaf and 
winning a dramatic battle resulting in a 
new attitude on the part of society to- 
ward the proper and humane care of the 
insane. He became interested in neglected 
and wayward boys and promoted effec- 
tive measures for their rescue. 

It was during this period that he mar- 
ried Charlotte Messer, lovely daughter 
of Asa Messer, the third president of 
Brown University. But after two years 





tion of the service rendered the public schools by Horace Mann in promoting the creation of the 
assachusetts State Board of Education in 1837, and his service as secretary of that board for twelve years. 


| is recognition should be national, should be fathered by the United States Government, because every 
_ State and the outlying territories are qrofiies by Horace Mann’s leadership which began one hundred years 


_ before 1937.—A. E. Winship in The Journal of Education. 
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of wedded bliss her untimely death in 
1832 came as a terrible blow to him and 
his reason almost gave away. It is said 
that ‘the brilliant, original, radiant man 
died within him” and ever after he lived 
a serious life. Eleven years later he mar- 
ried Mary Peabody, a noble woman, who 
entered fully into his varied interests 
and was a worthy mate for such a man. 
Their home life was beautiful and the 
affection between them was true and fine. 
Her unwavering loyalty is attested in the 
eulogistic biography of her husband 
which she has left for us. 

His first home life was in Dedham, 
near Boston. After the death of his first 
wife, his friends persuaded him to move 
to Boston where he soon reestablished a 
lucrative practise in law. During this pe- 
riod he developed a reputation as an 
excellent writer, a great orator, and a 
brilliant thinker who worked eighteen 
hours a day. He was considered second 
only to Daniel Webster in his political 
promise and was rapidly attaining a posi- 
tion of prominence and power. Source 
references describe him as possessing a 
“massive brow, high arched head, mild 
bright eye, and eloquent mouth.” 

The third stage of his life is the period 
that is of particular interest to public 
education. Had he died in 1837 he would 
have already attained a prominent place 
in the history of his state but not in the 
history of education. It was what he did 
after he became forty-one years of age 
that entitles him to a prominent place 
among the great Americans of all time 
and makes him a benefactor of the hu- 
man race without regard to national 
boundary or the particular age in which 
he lived. In 1837 he was president of the 
Senate of Massachusetts. Wealth, social 
distinction, political preferment were his. 

For seventeen years James G. Carter, 
of Lancaster, Massachusetts, had been di- 
recting public attention to the decadent 
condition of the public schools and sug- 
gesting the remedy. He pictured their 
pitiable condition, showing that they 
were little more than charity schools for 
the children of the poor, the influence and 
wealth of the leaders being concentrated 
usually upon the support of the academies. 
‘The money which should have been used 
for the public schools was being diverted 
to the benefit of the few. One-sixth of 
the children were attending private 
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schools and the people were paying seven- 
tenths as much money to support these 
schools as they were raising by taxes to 
aid the other five-sixths of the children in 
the public schools. A large number of the 
children did not attend school at all and 
those who attended averaged but seven- 
teen weeks in the year. As one means 
of improving conditions, Mr. Carter ef- 
fected the establishment of a seminary 
for the professional training of teachers. 

Horace Mann naturally became inter- 
ested in the long fight as waged by Mr. 
Carter and others and in 1837 cast his 
powerful influence in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a State Board of Education 
by the legislature “as an efficient means 
of furthering the educational interests of 
the state.”’ Until this time, he had shown 
little active interest in public educa- 
tion, although he had been a member of 
the Superintending School Committee 
while a resident of Dedham and had 
always voted on the side of the schools. 
At the first meeting of the newly created 
board in June, 1837, much to his own sur- 
prise and that of his friends, Horace 
Mann, the educational statesman, rather 
than James G. Carter, the educator, was 
chosen the first secretary. The salary was 
$1000, or approximately one-third of his 
annual income from his professional prac- 
tise at the time. 

When it was first suggested that 
Horace Mann seriously consider accept- 
ing the secretaryship, he said: “What a 
thought, to have the future minds of 
such multitudes dependent in any per- 
ceptible degree upon one’s own exertion! 
It is such a thought as must naturally 
energize or totally overpower any mind 
that can adequately comprehend it.” 
Most of his friends attempted to dissuade 
him from accepting the position. As an 
indication of the devotion and consecra- 
tion with which he assumed the new 
work, he wrote in his journal on the 
evening of the day of his acceptance, 
“Henceforth, as long as I hold this office, 
I dedicate myself to the supremest wel- 
fare of mankind upon earth.” For 
twelve years he remained in this position 
and gave himself wholly to the stu- 
pendous task that confronted him in 
transforming the common schools of his 
day into a great system of public schools, 
free to all the children of all the people 
and more adequately serving their needs. 


possible number of copies of the writings of Horace Mann and scatter them freely in every city and 


| ¥ I COULD GIVE any advice to the South American governments it would be that they procure the greatest 
| village.—Sarmiento, great South American leader, quoted in Knight’s Education in the United States. 
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secretary, the new board was a 
to collect and disseminate in 
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to suggest means of improving jt 
mission was to be accomplished thro 
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ersuasion as a res ighteni 
p esult of enlightening the | 


legislature and the people. It had no 
authority to command, enforce, or con- 


trol. It is significant that this most effec. | 
tive period of reform in the history of | 


American education depended for its 
ceptance by the people, not upon com- 
pulsion of law nor state subsidy, but upon 
the persuasive power of a great cause pre- 
sented to the people forcefully, intelli- 
gently, and fearlessly. Horace Mann de- 
scribes this policy and his methods of 
winning success in this statement: 


The education of the whole people, in a 
republican government, can never be at- 


ac- | 


tained without the consent of the whole _ 


people. Compulsion, even if it were desirable 
is not an available instrument. Enlighten. 
ment, not coercion, is our resource. The na- 
ture of education must be explained. The 
whole mass of mind must be instructed in 


regard to its comprehension and enduring 
interests. 


State departments of education, admin- 
istrators of school systems, protagonists 
of political reform might well consider 
the philosophy of appeal of this crusader 
if they would that their work be effec- 
tive beyond the day in which it is done. 
Force may win a battle, even a war, but 
lasting reform is established only through 
the intrinsic appeal of a worthy cause 
espoused by the selfsacrificing devotion of 
great teachers of the people. 

Horace Mann used three 
means for influencing the public: 

First, he held teachers’ institutes and 
public meetings in each county of the 
state from the Berkshires on the west to 
the Cape on the east, carrying the tre- 
mendous appeal of his power as a great 
orator and an educational statesman di- 
rectly to the people. The task of arousing 
a public consciousness towards education 
was a gigantic one. He pictured the des- 
tiny of the republic; he pleaded for the 
rights of little children, logically, elo- 
quently, and impressively; he showed 
that only through the development of a 
public school system could the republic 
be perpetuated. 


potent 
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But many people thought the schools 
vere good enough and needed no reform. 
Others feared increased taxes. His diary 
tells of his terrific struggles, his hopes, 
ind disappointments. He wrote, after one 
meeting in the Berkshires, ““To make an 
impression in regard to the schools is 
ike trying to batter down Gibraltar with 
one’s fist.” After a meeting in Barn- 
table, near the coast, he said: “If the 
tord will, I will. I will work in this 
noral as well as physical sandbank of a 
sountry until I can get some new things 
to grow out of it.” Another convention 
was described as ‘“‘miserable, contempti- 
ble, deplorable.” On a second visit to 
Pittsfield, finding no arrangements made 
jor the meeting, he and Governor Briggs 
gvept out the building and put things in 
order. “His masterly eloquence was met 
with sullen indifference. Ofttimes he 
spoke to but a dozen people, in a miser- 
able schoolhouse, lighted by three or four 
candles. Had he talked on politics he 
could have aroused the greatest enthu- 
siasm but his eloquence was spent on a 
subject about which the people knew 
little or cared little.” [Horace Mann, by 
Francis W. Parker in Educational Re- 
view, Vol. XII, June, 1896.] However, 
his enthusiasm and energy did not abate, 
and finally he came to see the whole 
state thoroughly aroused. It is well for us 
to realize the almost unsurmountable 
difficulties which he met and to know 
that “his resolute soul never faltered.” 
The story of his faith in the cause of 
education is a perpetual inspiration and 
a constant reminder to all engaged in 
teaching to dare to be true to the best 
that is within us and never to allow 
courage to flag. 

His second mode of disseminating his 
ideas, especially among the educators of 
the commonwealth, was through the 
Common School Journal conducted as a 
private enterprise. T'wice a month for 
ten years he published this sixteen-page 
magazine giving his views on educational 
questions in a detailed and specific man- 
ner. In those days such magazines were 
really the personal organs of their editors 
and were published primarily because 
they were felt to be needed to promote 
the cause of education. 

While his lectures and Journal were 
elective instruments for arousing and 
educating the public as to the condition 
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and degree of efficiency of the common 
schools and for diffusing information 
upon progressive methods of education, 
it is to his twelve annual Reports to his 
Board that we turn for his monumental 
contribution to American education. 
These Reports stand unexcelled in the 
educational literature of our day. This is 
true not only because of their exhaustive 
treatment of the whole range of educa- 
tional problems of that day but also be- 
cause they went beyond mere reporting 
and, in the solution of existing problems, 
presented a philosophy of education at 
once so practical and so fundamentally 
sound that it anticipated most of the 
accepted educational principles and pro- 
cedures of the present day. A few illus- 
trations of this fact are submitted for 
consideration. 

One of the most outstanding of the ed- 
ucational developments of the last gen- 
eration has been the improvement of 
school buildings. Surveys, scientifically 
conducted, have aroused hundreds of 
communities to a realization of the need 
of expending large sums of money to pro- 
vide schoolhouses that are architecturally 
beautiful and educationally efficient. 
Nearly a hundred years ago Horace 
Mann called attention to the importance 
of proper school buildings. He examined 
a large number and reported: 


I have personally examined or obtained 
exact and specific information regarding the 
relative size, construction, and condition of 
about eight hundred of these buildings and 
general information concerning at least a 
thousand more. 


He showed that the buildings were 
usually a menace to the health of the 
children and a disgrace to the commu- 
nities. He gave detailed suggestions as 
to sites and playgrounds. He presented 
plans for buildings, showing size and ar- 
rangement of rooms, and included stand- 
ards for desks and seats. He described 
what constituted proper heating, light- 
ing, and ventilation and outlined the 
duty of teachers in reference to them. 
While his facilities did not permit him 
to employ the exhaustive research used 
by our school building experts of today, 
nevertheless he should rank as a pioneer 
in the field and master of its detail. 

Libraries are coming to be accepted as 
an integral and essential part of a mod- 
ern school. Horace Mann presented a 
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|? ewny is the most difficult of all arts, and the profoundest of all sciences. In its absolute perfection, it 
_would involve a complete knowledge of the whole being to be taught, and of the precise manner in 

which every possible application would affect it—Horace Mann in his First Annual Report. 








most convincing analysis of the impor- 
tance of libraries, the kind of books 
needed, the effect of different types of 
reading on the formation of character, 
and advocated school district libraries as 
the most effective means for giving 
proper reading materials to all the people. 

His Seventh Report is perhaps the best 
known of the twelve, partly because it 
precipitated the famous controversy with 
the thirty-one Boston Masters. They re- 
garded it as a criticism of their own 
methods and practises and made a vigor- 
ous attack upon him and his ideas. It is 
interesting to note that his three great- 
est struggles during the twelve years 
were with the legislature, religious lead- 
ers, and a type of educational leaders. 
The Massachusetts State Teachers As- 
sociation was organized to oppose Horace 
Mann and one of its rules excluded him 
from membership. Most of the teachers 
lacked professional training and followed 
the leadership of the conservatives. 
While he finally triumphed over all three 
forms of opposition, it is claimed by 
some that opposition from within his own 
profession possibly delayed for several 
decades the effective acceptance within 
his state and, to an extent, the whole 
country, of the great reforms which he 
advocated. And yet, there are others who 
contend that his cause became so popular 
that this opposition only served to pro- 
mote and perfect it. 

In this Report he records his observa- 
tions on a visit to the European schools, 
made at his own expense. He described 
the methods of school organization and 
instruction. He raised questions about so 
much memorizing of textbook materials. 
He told of seeing teachers who taught 
without having to carry books in their 
hands, teachers who did not sit all day 
long, who won rather than compelled 
obedience, and who moved about the 
room as they taught, producing a less 
formal atmosphere in the classroom. He 
advocated that the child be treated as a 
human being and condemned the indis- 
criminate and universal use and abuse of 
corporal punishment. Spelling was a 
most important subject. He proposed 
written rather than oral spelling and 
that we should ascertain the words in 
ordinary use which the children are un- 
able to spell—a simplified spelling list! 
He disapproved of the teaching of read- 
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ing by the A, B, C method, urging the 
use of the word method. He suggested 
greater use of objective methods of in- 
struction and of illustrative apparatus 
and experiments. 

Much has been said about character 
education and moral instruction in the 
schools. Horace Mann advocated the 
physical and moral as well as intellectual 
education of the child. He said: 


The schools should give to every child a 
free, straight, solid pathway by which he can 
walk directly up from the ignorance of an 
infant to a knowledge of the primary duties 
of a man and acquire a power and an in- 
vincible will to discharge them. 


More than that, he proclaimed the 
right of every child to be fitted to claim 
his share of the social inheritance, as 
shown in his Tenth Report: 


There is an obligation on us to qualify 
those yet in their minority for their future 
inheritance, and they have a right to the 
use of so much of their future inheritance 
as may be necessary to qualify them, before 
they come into full possession. 


This is the true meaning of education 
in the American democracy ! 

He knew the value of incidental learn- 
ing: 

Arithmetic, grammar, and the other rudi- 
ments, as they are called, comprise but a 
small part of teaching in the schools. The 
rudiments of feeling are taught more than 
the rudiments of thinking. Sentiments and 
passions get more lessons than the intellect; 


though their open recitations may be less, 
their secret rehearsals are more. 


He commended the system of instruc- 
tion by induction instead of deduction 
and the substitution of investigation for 
memorizing. 

Only mere mention can be made of 
the fact that he studied and defined the 
duties of school committees, warned 
against the employment of incompetent 
teachers, and commended the absence of 
partisan politics from the management 


of schools; that he secured the passage of | 


child-labor laws compelling a certain 
amount of school attendance up to the 
age of fifteen; that he advocated adult 
education; that he urged the consolida- 
tion of schools into larger units; that he 
showed the effect of education in pre- 
venting vice and crime. He demonstrated, 
with unanswerable logic and for all time, 
the contribution that education makes to 
the happiness and prosperity of the indi- 
vidual, and its effect on the production 
of property and the multiplication of 
human comforts. During the twelve 
years of his secretaryship, appropriations 
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for public schools were doubled; teach- 
ers’ salaries increased over fifty percent; 
one month was added to the average 
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length of the school year; the private 
school expenditures in proportion to pub- 
lic school expenditures diminished from 
a ratio of 3 to 1 to a ratio of 3 to 5; and 
three normal schools were established. 

Horace Mann did not create the idea 
of the necessity of professional training 
for teachers. Mr. Carter and others had 
advocated it. A normal school had been 
tried under private auspices in Vermont 
and Mr. Carter had conducted one pri- 
vately for a few years in Massachusetts. 
What was needed was a leader who 
could enlist the support of the state. 
Horace Mann supplied the leadership 
needed. His influence brought about the 
founding of the first real normal school 
in the United States at Lexington [later 
removed to Framingham] in 1839, an- 
other at Barre the same year, and a 
third one at Bridgewater in 1840. He 
selected the first principals and planned 
the organization and curriculum of the 
schools. They were established under 
state support and control. Thus, normal 
schools will always stand associated with 
the name of Horace Mann and he needs 
no other monument to perpetuate his 
name forever in the history of our 
country. 

The fourth and final period of his life 
began in 1848 when John Quincy Adams 
fell dead at his desk in Congress and 
Horace Mann was elected as his succes- 
sor. He was reelected once but not re- 
nominated for a third term because of 
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the strong opposition of Danie] Wet 
with whom he had differed on the deinen 
question. Some have asked why he lef: 
his work in education to enter the polit. 
ical life. A realization that one issue 
transcended all others in importance in 
that day is necessary for an underst 


ing of his answer to this question: 


All of human history that I ever knew re- 
specting the contest for political and religious 
freedom, and my own twelve years of struggle 
to imbue’ the public mind with an under. 
standing not merely of the law, but the 
spirit of religious liberty, had so magnified 
my horror of all forms of slavery, that even 
the importance of education itself seemed for 
the moment to be eclipsed. 


ster 


and- 


While yet in Congress he was elected 
president of Antioch College at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. He spent the last six years 
of his life in this position, overtaxing his 
failing strength with the incessant prob- 
ems of the struggling college. He worked 
to secure equal educational opportunities 
for women within the college, to estab- 
lish the importance of sterling moral 
character as a prequisite for gradua- 
tion, and the creation of a new relation- 
ship between the faculty and students 
that made them one big family. It is said 
that his spirit still permeates Antioch as 
it carries on one of the most interesting 
experiments in modern education. 

He died on August 2, 1859. Most of 
this last day was spent in counselling with 
students and friends as to their future. In 
the words of A. E. Winship: 

His spirit semed to float away in a delight- 
ful vision and a glorious inheritance for the 
widow and orphan of one of the most beauti- 


ful, grand, and noble characters that have 
blessed this land. 


He has been dead these seventy years 
and soon a century will have passed 
since he assumed his duties as secretary. 
As one enters the Massachusetts State 
House he sees the statue of Daniel 
Webster on one side of the walk and that 
of Horace Mann on the other side. Both 
were erected by public subscription, the 
latter by small sums from school children 
and friends of public education. His 
statue is found in many of our educa- 
tional institutions and his name adorns 
many schools throughout the land. There 
is no classroom where the work is not 
more effective because he lived. Our de- 
mocracy will last longer because of his 
work. We shall amortize our debt to him 
only as we make it possible for every boy 
and girl in America to have an unfettered 
opportunity to attain his own best self. 
To each of us, as to his last graduating 
class, he says, Be ashamed to die until you 
have won some victory for humanity. 
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Interpreting the Schools 


An Antidote For Politics and Inefficiency 


Ho ttuis L. CAaswe.yi 


Associate Professor of Education, George Peabody College for Teachers, 


inauspicious. A bitter north wind 

drove a steel-like sleet into the 
aces of the fifty men and women who 
had just left the warmth of Pullman 
waches. Coats were whipped about vici- 
ously, hats were pulled far down, and 
bundles and bags were piled in wild con- 
fusion. It was small wonder that citi- 
zens of the community looked inquiringly 
at each other and asked unanswered 
questions as this group trailed by to the 
hotel. Queries increased in number the 
next day as the members of this same 
group were seen about town, individu- 
ally or in pairs, trudging up one street 
and down another, marking on cards, 
looking at maps, and at intervals engag- 
ing in earnest conversation. Especially 
was this to be wondered at since the night 
before had witnessed the hardest snow- 
storm of the year. 

That afternoon the children rushed 
home from school fairly bursting with 
news. Strange men and women had 
visited school that day. They were not 
ordinary visitors who listened to one or 
two recitations and left. They stayed all 
day and they did the funniest things. 
Two men spent a long time examining 
the old storeroom under the stairway, 
others looked at the fire escape, and some 
even measured the classrooms. Queer 
tests Were given to certain classes. They 
were all printed and in addition to ques- 
tions on the regular school subjects they 
asked about how to fix an automobile, 
how to tell directions, and other odd 
things. One third grade class, whose pa- 
rents had but recently come to America, 
reported that the man had asked them 
how many had ever seen a sparrow. They 
didn’t do well on that question for they 
hadn't learned the English word spar- 
tow but when he asked them how many 
had seen a crow they did fine for they 
all knew that Mr. Crow was principal of 
the school. It was almost universally 
agreed among parents that there was 
funny business going on up at school. 

The evening paper brought the first 
enlightenment. Citizens were reminded 
that the Board of Education, some time 
before, had arranged to have a survey 
made of the city schools. The outside ex- 


Tie ARRIVAL in town was most 
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perts who were to make this survey had 
arrived with a staff of nearly fifty men 
and women. The work was already in 









00D PLANNING is the foun- 

dation of achievement 
whether in individual life, in 
the schoolroom, in the town, 
tlie city, the state, the nation, 
or even in world affairs. It 
means gathering facts, organ- 
izing them, interpreting them, 
applying them. Let the peo- 
ple of America once catch a 
glimpse of the glorious future | 
of a wellplanned nation and 
they will rise to action with an 
enthusiasm, unity, and energy 
never yet released even in 
war. 

Good planning commands 
respect. This article tells how 
our school people have devel- 
oped the planning art. 








progress. To many school patrons the 
word survey was new. However, they 
suspected that it had something to do 
with the periodically reappearing school 
fight. This conviction was strengthened 
when, on the following day, the news- 
paper of the “outs” assumed an attitude 
of attack and stressed the fact that the 
survey was to cost $10,000. Surely, they 
editorialized, it does not cost $10,000 
and require fifty people to tell what is 
wrong with our schools. The taxpayers 
are being robbed. 

As the week rolled by attacks became 
more vitriolic but the “experts”, who by 
that time were “socalled experts”, con- 
tinued quietly with their work. 

The week drew to a close, the fifty 
departed, and quiet reigned once more 
except for an occasional shot from the 
newspaper of the “outs” about wasting 
public money. Little did the citizens of 
that community realize that they were on 
the verge of the most effective educa- 
tional awakening their staunch New 
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England town had ever experienced. 
Still further was it from their expecta- 
tion that any good would come from 
the strange antics of the fifty men and 
women who so recently had overrun 
their schools. 


This time only one man stepped from 
the train. Alert in manner and decisive 
in action, he had the appearance of a pro- 
gressive business man. He looked hur- 
riedly about, secured assistance in load- 
ing several large bundles into a taxi, and 
gave directions to be taken to the city 
hall. 

He reached the Board of Education 
meeting just as they decided to replace 
the building which had burned the night 
before with a small temporary structure 
located in the downtown business dis- 
trict. Surprise was expressed at seeing 
the director of the survey there upon that 
occasion. Although, as the president of 
the Board explained, they had decided 
what should be done to meet the emer- 
gency, they would be glad to hear any 
remarks which the survey director might 
care to make. 

The casualness following a decision 
made rapidly gave way to intense inter- 
est as the expert’s story of school build- 
ing needs unfolded. For the first time in 
its experience that Board of Education 
understood and appreciated the impor- 
tance of developing school building which 
would safeguard the lives and health of 
their children. They were shown pic- 
tures of fire escapes on their own schools, 
which had closed doors that no child 
and few teachers could open. Although 
they had dozens of times gone through 
the buildings, for the first time they saw 
the hazard to the lives of their children 
of wooden stairs supported by flimsily 
constructed inside walls. 

Certain Board members who had lived 
in the community for many years were 
confident that they knew their city thor- 
oughly. Yet, they were the most sur- 
prised members of the group when the 
trends of growth within the community 
were analyzed. The Gardner section, 
which they still thought of as a part of 
the old Gardner farm, had actually 
grown more than any other part of the 
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city during the past five years. The old 
Monroe district, which for years had 
been the most densely settled residential 
part of the city, had been losing popu- 
lation steadily and had become largely 
a business district. It seemed impossible 
but the evidence was conclusive. As the 
analysis continued there was developed 
for the Board of Education a clear pic- 
ture of where school facilities were 
needed, what future needs would be, and 
how these needs could be met most ade- 
quately. 

Viewpoints expanded and a new spirit 
could be felt in the meeting. No longer 
was the problem one of getting shelter 
over the heads of 500 boys and girls 
in the most convenient fashion. Needs 
must be defined. Construction must be 
planned to meet these needs. Clearly, 
temporary structures located in business 
districts would not solve the problem. 
A real program of school plant develop- 
ment based upon a careful and compre- 
hensive study of the situation was the 
only acceptable answer. 

Their survey director had the facts. 
His force of fifty had collected material 
which would have required months of 
work on the part of the local school 
staff. The ‘meaningless antics” during 
the week when the schools were overrun 
now became meaningful. The expert’s 
report was concluded with the presenta- 
tion of a carefully developed school 
building program planned to meet the 
educational needs of the city for fifteen 
years. The program was immediately 
adopted by the Board. 

The temporary structure in the down- 
town business district had become an 
insignificant answer to a vital problem, 
the solution to which required vision and 
expert training. The educational awak- 
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ening of the community was underway. 

Two years after this memorable board 
meeting the superintendent of schools of 
this New England city reviewed the 
progress of the schools in following out 
the program outlined by the survey. As 
achievement was added to achievement 
the list became impressive. Any city 
might well point with pride to such a 
record of progress in a field so close to 
the foundation of our democracy. Not 
only was progress reported in the more 
tangible fields like buildings and grounds 
but also in the more intangible things 
relating directly to the work of the 
teacher in the classroom. Improved home 
and school relationships were also men- 
tioned in the review of progress. Let us 
examine in greater detail some of the 
more outstanding points in this achieve- 
ment. ; 

The building program had developed 
rapidly. A new senior high school was 
in process of construction on a large site. 
A new junior high school would be fin- 
ished by the close of the year. Old build- 
ings had been abandoned because they 
were not safe for children. One of these 
buildings had been remodeled and was 
serving as an administration building. 
Five buildings had been remodeled and 
ventilation and lighting improved. New 
adequate school sites had been purchased 
to take care of future school needs. In 
fact, the school plant was put upon a 
sound basis for growth and development 
comparable to the physical plants of the 
large progressive industries in the city. 

The internal organization of the school 
system had been changed in many im- 
portant ways. The powers and duties of 
the superintendent had been clarified and 
defined so that taxpavers would know 
where to place responsibility. All school 


employees were made directly responsible 
to the superintendent and thus he Was 
made fully responsible for the ills 
The Board of Education abolished na 
committee system and thus made the 
superintendent the real executive of the 
school. New members were added to the 
superintendent’s staff so that he could 
effectively discharge his duties. The 
changes extended to the adoption of 
more complete and adequate record Sys- 
tems and the development of standards 
to serve in the purchase of school sup- 
plies. 

The school opportunities of the young- 
sters were made much better in a direct 
fashion by raising teacher qualifications, 
the organization of special classes, the 
addition of school subjects of a vocational 
nature, and special studies of causes of 
pupil failure. 

The superintendent reports that the 
people of the community are more nearly 
united on school issues than they have 
been for several years. The Board of 
Education is working in greater harmony 
and taxpayers are more convinced that 
money expended for schools is money 
wellspent. 

This school survey, so vital to the 
educational progress of a New England 
city, is but one incident in a drama which 
has extended over two decades and has 
included more than two hundred city 
school systems. The record of the entire 
movement is one of achievement. In the 
wake of surveys have followed forward- 
looking building programs, better types 
of school organization, more efficient 
school administration, economies in 
school management and finance, and 
more adequate curriculum adjustments 
to the needs of individual boys and girls. 
In one city, economies achieved in the 
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one item of letting insurance amounted 
» $2000 per year. In another city 
changes in methods of purchasing sup- 
plies amounted to a saving of nearly 
$3000 per year. The influence of sur- 
siti has extended from these small items 
+o fundamental matters of school organi- 
vation requiring the amendment of state 
laws and city charters. 

Illustrative of the most fundamental 
type of change is that resulting from the 
Providence, Rhode Island, survey in 
1924. An unwieldy Board of Education 
of thirty-three members was reduced to 
one with seven members; the term of 
board service was lengthened to make 
for continuous educational policies; and 
board members were elected at large 
rather than by wards thus giving an op- 
portunity to have the best men in the 
city on the Board. Before the survey the 
schools were partially dependent on the 
city government for financial support. 
It has been found that this dependence 
tends to keep schools embroiled in poli- 
tics. The survey caused the schools to be 
made completely independent. 

Back of the survey movement stands 
a group of men who have seen in sur- 
veys the possibility of giving American 
cities better schools. They have fought 
for this progress. In city after city they 
have felt the force of political opposi- 
tion, of a complacent acceptance of things 
as they are, of that type of respect for 
tradition which hampers change. They 
have led communities through the morass 
and mire of political bickerings to a con- 
cept which made education an undertak- 
ing for developing good citizenship, an 
undertaking to which all members of the 
community must lend their support. 

Many men have contributed to the 
development of the survey movement. 
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Of the men who worked during the 
early years two are still active in the 
movement and these two men have con- 
tributed most widely to its development. 
They have directed more city school sur- 
veys than anyone else and in addition 
have made several statewide studies. 
They are both professors of Educational 
Administration at Columbia University. 

George D. Strayer, square of jaw, 
direct in word and action, has studied 
the ways of political manipulators who 
use the schools for selfish purposes and 
has shown how to defeat them. He has a 
firm confidence that the majority of citi- 
zens will demand better schools if they 
are shown the real needs. He has concen- 
trated on getting the facts before the 
people in an intelligible fashion. 

N. L. Engelhardt, large of stature as 
he is of vision, gruff but genial, kindly 
but hard hitting for his ideals, has ex- 
erted a major influence in developing 
building programs and efficient business 
administration. It has been his conten- 
tion that the business of a school sys- 
tem should be conducted as efficiently 
as that of a private enterprise. His work 
on school buildings has safeguarded the 
lives of children and his work on business 
administration has safeguarded the tax- 
payers’ dollars. 

Most of the men who are making 
surveys today are of a younger group. 
They are building on the work of the 
pioneers in the movement. Among these 
pioneers stand out Cubberley of Leland 
Stanford; Hanus of Harvard; Deffen- 
baugh of the United States Office of 
Education; Ayres, at the time of his sur- 
vey work, with the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation; Judd of the University of Chi- 
cago; Dressler of George Peabody 
College for Teachers; and others. The 
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work for better schools through surveys 
moves forward. 

Few people, even those intimately 
acquainted with the field of education, 
realize how broad and how significant 
the survey movement has been in Amer- 
ican life. Usually the use of the term 
makes us a little skeptical. It has the 
ring of an investigation, a fault-finding 
inquiry. We tend to react as did the peo- 
ple of the New England city. Yet this 
method of analysis is wellknown in busi- 
ness, government, industry, the social 
sciences, and religion, as well as educa- 
tion. Even now President Hoover's 
Crime Commission is applying the sur- 
vey technic in its attack on a pressing 
government problem. A recent report 
of the Russell Sage Foundation lists 2700 
surveys. Surveys of health and education 
lead the list. 

Essentially the survey method is a 
part of the movement which is basing 
human thought and human conduct on 
facts objectively measured, rather than 
on the assertion of authority. Its develop- 
ment has been evolutionary. Its begin- 
nings may be traced back to man’s first 
conscious attempt to secure facts to aid 
in the solution of his social problems. Its 
growth has been tremendously accele- 
rated by the widespread acceptance of 
the scientific spirit. At no time in history 
has there been such an insistent demand 
for instruments with which to measure 
progress as has been evidenced within 
the past two decades. Whether in mu- 
nicipal government, business methods, 
race relations, housing problems, church 
development, or educational problems, 
the demand has been for facts. New 
methods of solving problems have spread 
rapidly. Innovations of today become 
the accepted procedures of tomorrow. 
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Encouraging Reports: National Records 


HE ANNUAL ENROLMENT cam- 
paigns in state and national asso- 
ciations have become so wellestab- 
\jshed that they are now selfstarters. This 
year 100% reports began to roll in before 
the official enrolment blanks were mailed 


out. 

The consolidated school at Ramona, 
Oklahoma was the first school to report 
complete enrolment of its staff. Fort 
Smith, Arkansas was the first large city 
to report 100% enlistment. Blair and 
Pike Counties in Pennsylvania tied for 
the honor of first 100% report among 
the counties and Berks County, Pennsyl- 
vania holds the national record to date 
for largest and earliest NEA member- 
ship. It reported 788 memberships—a 
100% achievement before September 15. 

The following excerpts reflect the fine 
professional spirit which is spreading 
among the teachers of the nation: 

We have good news. The inclosed clipping 
reveals what the Weber Teachers did at the 
opening institute [voted 100% enrolment in 
local, state, and national associations]. We 
shall want to fix up the names and addresses 
of the entire roster of teachers so that the 
NEA JouRNAL will reach them promptly. 
Starting off for a good run—we hope. The 
school spirit is excellent—B. A. Fowler, 
supt., Weber County, Utah. 

] am anxious to get my JOURNAL; can’t 
afford to miss it. We as a city school system 
have set our goal 100% state and 100% 
national. Expect to begin an active campaign 
next week.—Effe T. Zehner, elem. 
grades, Vincennes, Ind. 

Twenty-five of the forty-three members of 
our faculty have joined the National Associ- 
ation. This number has grown from prac- 
tically nothing three or four years ago and 
without any undue pressure brought to bear. 
I believe that within a few years, by con- 
tinuing the same method, we will have the 
same enrolment we have in our state asso- 
ciation—100%.—G. A. Ketcham, prin. Mis- 
soula Co. High School, Missoula, Mont. 

We had Dr. James Herbert Kelley, execu- 
tive secretary of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association with us on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 2, at our opening meeting. Dr. Kelley 


supv. 


gave a very enlightening and inspiring ad- 
dress on “Voluntary Educational Organiza- 
tions,” and I believe it will be of distinct 
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value in bringing up our enrolment in both 
the state and national associations. We are 
going to try for a 100% record.—David A. 
Ward, supt., Chester, Pa. 

At the teachers’ meetings held this week 
it was unanimously voted that the teachers 
join the NEA. The fees will be collected at 
the end of the month and you can expect a 
report early in October.—F. E. Tilton, supv. 
prin., Bogata, N. J. 

Our campaign for membership in the NEA 
will go forward as usual. We expect to be 
able to report a 100% membership in the 
near future—C. L. Kulp, supt. of schools, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Your letter of September 1 concerning the 
matter of our membership in the NEA for 
the present schoo] year was received yester- 
day. We can guarantee that our complete 
enrolment for the Decatur Schools will be 
in your hands not.later than November 15th. 
—William Harris, supt., Decatur, Ill. 

This is to acknowledge your letter of 
August 30 requesting that we encourage 
among the teachers of this county the taking 


of memberships in the NEA. I beg to assure 
you that this is one of my genuine interests 
and this plea has been made to each teacher 
of the county in a bulletin furnished them at 
the opening of schools. I have advised that 
the teachers secure their memberships through 
the principals of their various schools and 
report the same to this office so that I shall 
be able to determine what percent of teachers 
in this county have enroled with your asso- 
ciation—Albert M. Bean, supt., 
County, N. J. 

I am sending under separate cover 60 or 
75 NEA enrolments that have accumulated in 
our office during the past five or six days. 
We are going to try to double our enrolment 
over last year.—R. J. Cunningham, secretary, 
Montana Education Association, Helena. 

All our teachers have again enroled in the 
NEA. I do not know that all the money has 
been sent in but it is all on hand now to send 
in. We have a total of 128 teachers.—D. F. R. 
Rice, supt., Ironwood, Mich. 

We take pleasure in writing you to say 
that we have 100% membership in the NEA 
at our school again this year.—May T. Smith, 
prin., Johnson City, N. Y. 

Replying to your letter concerning the en- 
largement of the membership in the NEA 
this year, I will state that Hamilton County 
has enroled 100% for the past two years. At 
our conference at the opening of schools this 
year, I made a special plea for our teaching 
corps to continue their 100% enrolment. I feel 
sure that Hamilton County canbecounted upon 
to be 100% again this year.—J. E. Walker, 
supt., Hamilton County, Tenn. 

This morning I received word from our 
state president to the effect that our state 
memberships are going over bigger thus far 
this year than any time in the history of our 
state organization. The rural teachers are 
fast coming to the front in paying member- 
ships. This means, or should mean, a greater 
enrolment in the NEA for Iowa. We'll hope 
that time will tell us so—Mary A. Lord, 
state director for Iowa, Sioux City. 

The NEA membership of the teachers of 
the Morrisville School has grown from two 
to forty. This is our first attempt in securing 
NEA membership and the result was spon- 
taneous and immediate.—Charles H. Boehm, 
high school prin., Morrisville, Pa. 

Inclosed you will find a list of 21 names 
which represents our entire high school fac- 
ulty—O. A. Rodefer, prin., Waynesburg, Pa. 


Camden 








H* THE TIME not come to reduce the size of classes to a point where each child can have a fair share of 
| personal guidance from his teachers? Has the time not come to widen the conception of school service 

to include adults as well as children so that there would be attached to each school at least one worker 
who would give his full time to the development of intellectual and civic interests among people not now in 





| SchoolP Has the time not come for the school to take a more dynamic interest in the recreational and 
| leisure life of the youth in an effort to keep life so wholesome that crime will be less P What better use could 
be made of the talent of teachers who are now unemployed ?P—J. E. M. 
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| Summer school enrolment: Summer school Percent 
= wash oaneee Se -A iter ae bee —* enrolment 1930 that eaeel- 
Estimated | number te) ment in | p, | 
States and number 1928 1929 of summer courses in on lly 
other units of ae summer schools All | education ll 
teachers! me) : schools | reporting Courses in |in 1930 is of 
All Courses in All Courses in 19302 1930 courses | education | number of 
courses | education | courses | education teachers 
| 1 2 | 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 
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EAD table as follows: In 
Alabama there are 17,000 


teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and administrative officers in 
public elementary and second- 


ary schools. In this state 15 in- 
stitutions conduct 
schools. A report was obtained 


from 14 of these institutions as 
to summer school enrolment in 


1930. These 14 institutions re- 
ported a total summer school 
enrolment of 10,697. Of this 
total 8,679 were enroled in 
teacher training or education 
courses. In Alabama the ratio 
of summer school enrolment in 
education courses to number 
teachers in the state is 51.1 


summer 



































percent. This percent gives 
Alabama a rank of 4 in this 
regard. 

In interpreting the figures of 
this table it should be kept in 
mind that some states offer 
fewer and less attractive oppor- 
tunities for summer school work 
than others. Consequently 
many teachers attend summer 
school outside the states of their 
service. This and other factors 
probably combine to give a few 
states a considerably higher 
rank than is deserved and cor- 
respondingly reduces the rank 
of others. Many teachers now 
gain their professional advance 
in extension courses during the 





























regular year. This table takes no 
account of such work. 
Considered as a whole the 
table indicates a strong desire 
on the part of teachers through- 
out the nation to improve their 
professional preparation. 


1 The figures as to number of teachers are 
estimates based upon the latest and most 
reliable data available: they include teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and administrative 
officers. 

2 The number of institutions in this column 
is that reported in the Educational Directory 
for 1930, United States Office of Education, 
Bulletin, 1930, No. 1. All institutions listed in 
this Directory were given three opportunities 
toreport. Of the 657 institutions conducting 
summer session, 649 reported or 99 percent. 
A complete report was received from all insti- 
tutions in 44 states and territories. The 
rank of a few is considerably lowered because 
one of their institutions failed to report. 


Such states may be identified by comparing 
columns 7 and 8. 
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Vitalized Group Study and Faculty Meetings 


URING THE PAST DECADE, the pro- 
fession of teaching has made re- 
markable advance because teach- 

ers, individually and in groups, have de- 
voted themselves vigorously and intelli- 
gently to improving their profession. 
Thousands of groups of teachers—facul- 
ties and committees—were at work last 
vear on matters that concern the profes- 
sion. This year thousands more will vital- 
ize their thinking and teaching by using 
the many opportunities for growth within 
their reach. 

What are these opportunities? First, 
the excellent printed material in existence 
now as compared to 10 years ago. The 
yearbooks of the NEA departments of 
classroom teachers, elementary and secon- 
dary principals, superintendence, and 
teachers’ colleges all come within this 10- 
year span. The first Research bulletin of 
the NEA was published in 1922. THE 
JourNAL will observe its tenth birthday 
next January. Your own state association 
journal was probably instituted more 
than a decade ago but rapid improvement 
in all state journals has been noticeable in 
the past 10 years. Second, the larger num- 
ber of fellow workers who are informed 
and capable of giving leadership. There 
are undiscovered possibilities in every 
group of teachers for growth, for leader- 
ship, for cooperation. Third, the chal- 
lenge in your own school and community 
of the rapid changes in living conditions 
which make the best kind of education for 
every child a bigger task than it was 
years ago. 

The teachers of the Grand Island, 
Nebraska, schools are studying these 
changing conditions in their faculty meet- 
ings for 1930-31. The theme of their 
meetings for the year is ““The School and 
American Life.” Superintendent C. Ray 
Gates writes: “We are trying to discover 
what the changing economic and social 
conditions mean to American education.” 
A schedule of their meetings contains a 
list of about a dozen recent books. For 
the meeting on “Education and the Wise 
Use of Leisure,” 29 references to THE 


JouRNAL are given. The topics for the 
meetings are: 


This Intricate and Challenging New World 

Man’s Escape from Want 

The School, a Conservator of Agrarian 
Civilization 

The New Demands on Education 

Education and the Wise Use of Leisure 


Building the New Civilization 
Detroit Meeting of Dept. of Superintendence 


The excellent questions prepared for 
each of the topics show plainly that the 





HE ASSOCIATION has led the way in 

the development of a fine type 
of educational journal. THE JOURNAL of 
the National Education Association has 
set a high standard of excellence which 
has influenced all other journals. It has 
brought together the very best thought 
and has poured into the educational ad- 
vance a steady stream of ideals, infor- 
mation, programs, achievements. It has 
supported the various projects of the 
Association and the work of its depart- 
ments. It is often referred to as the 
most quoted periodical in the world. It 
has developed material for educational 
interpretation, for Americana Education 
Week, for the wise use of leisure, for 
vitalized commencements, and many 
other important projects. No one can 
estimate the force of these ideas as 
they work themselves out in the daily 
activities of 200,000 key men and 
women who receive THE JOURNAL each 
month.—From Secretary Crabtree’s ad- 
dress at Lincoln, Neb., Feb. 12, 1930. 

















Grand Island teachers will consider in 
their study, not alone books, but condi- 
tions and life about them. Here are a few 
of the stimulating questions on leisure: 


What leisure time activities do we now 
offer in our schools? How effective is the 
training we give? Are we teaching these 
activities with the definite objective of mak- 
ing them worthwhile activities for leisure? 
What difference in method is necessary when 
presenting material with a leisure use pur- 
pose? What other activities might we add 
with a view of training for wise use of 
leisure? What standards of appreciation and 
enjoyment are low in Grand Island? Do you 
notice a reflection of these standards among 
pupils? What can be done to raise these 
standards? In what respects are standards 
high? Do pupils show this trend also? What 
can be done to encourage progress in these 
items? What has the school accomplished in 
the way of encouraging pupils to start per- 
sonal libraries, workshops, collections of 
worthwhile type, and other similar hobbies? 


The meetings of the Grand Island fac- 
ulty are truly of the vitalized type, in 
material, in purpose and planning. Such 
study is becoming more frequent every 
year. Definite suggestions as to details in 
planning and conducting group study are 
in the October JOURNAL, page 222. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher's understand- 
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ing and appreciation of educators are al- 
Ways apparent in her writings. She says, 
“TI may truly claim that 1 was bo’n and 
bred in the academic briar patch.” In her 
little book Learn or Perish | Horace Live- 


right, N. Y., 1930] she says: 


Those in charge of adult students report 
that teachers are not only few and far be- 
tween compared to other seekers after under- 
standing, but when present are often marked 
by what might be called an occupational stiff- 
ness in the intellectual joints. They do not en- 
ter into the give-and-take of discussion as 
flexibly as other adult students even much less 
wellinformed; they do not seem to feel the 
joy and usefulness of free interchange among 
adults of opinions about questions yet un- 
settled; they have too much the grammar- 
school child’s notion that for every question 
asked him there is one “right’”” answer, which 
is located in the back of the book. 


Aside from Mrs. Fisher’s reasons for 
the above statement, Learn or Perish is 
worth reading for its humor. 

JOURNAL readers’ comments indicate 
the practical help which many are find- 
ing in its use for group study: 


Our teachers’ club composed of 18 active 
members is using THE JOURNAL as a basis for 
discussions, debates, and vitalized group 
studies. We find it a great help—Gertrude 
R. Coleman, Cooperstown, New York. 

THE JoURNAL has been my helper since 
1925. It is the best aid for keeping an open 
mind; candid opinions from various sources 
help all who are willing to learn.—Louise 
Biggerstaff, Luray, Virginia. 

THE JouRNAL helps many of us to keep our- 
selves informed about the latest trends in edu- 


cational thought—Hannah Parkyn, Holland, 
Michigan. 


My whole faculty regard THE JouRNAL 
very highly indeed. Without exception, they 
have spoken to me commending it—George 


W. Camp, Bowdon, Georgia, State Normal 
College. 


Some articles useful for group study 
in this issue: 


Better Times Ahead. Could you help a fellow 
worker to understand the benefits which the NEA 
has brought to teachers generally P 

The Common Cold. This is a good time to begin a 
program to lessen colds in your classroom. 

The Rise of the Normal School. This article is the 
first in a series on the education of teachers. The 
McKenny article on page 253 is the second. 

The Teacher’s Approach to the Problem Child. 
What are some of the reasons for “problem” children? 

The Visiting Teacher at Work. What help in this 
article for the classroom teacher? 

Finding the Child’s Singing Voice. What 2 points 
does Miss More emphasize in the proper care of 
children’s voices ? 

Horace Mann Then and Now. Can you use this 
interesting story with your students? 

The Gifted Child and His Education. How does 


the gifted child differ educationally from other chil- 
dren? 



















































The Quest for Mental Poise 


The Teacher’s Approach to the Problem Child—Clara Bassett [November 1930, p241-2] 
The School’s Relation to Mental Health—Clara Bassett [October 1930, p225-6] 

Mental Health and the School of the Future—J. Mace Andress [June 1930, p175-6] 
The Physical Basis of Mental Health—J. Mace Andress [May 1930, p155-6] 

Mental Health and Learning—J. Mace Andress [April 1930, p109-10] 

The Mental Health of the Adolescent—J. Mace Andress [March 1930, p93-4] 

Mental Health and the Home—J. Mace Andress [February 1930, p59-60] 

On the Threshold of the School—J. Mace Andress [January 1930, p5-6] 

Children and Their Parents—George K. Pratt [December 1929, p317-20] 

The Development of Wholesome Attitudes—J. Mace Andress [December 1929, p305-6] 
The Mental Health of the Teacher—J. Mace Andress [November 1929, p271-2] 
Mental Hygiene and the Home—Douglas A. Thom [November 1929, p253] 

The Mentally Healthy Child—J. Mace Andress [October 1929, p233-4] 

Mental Health and the Principal—Daniel W. La Rue [June 1929, p187] 

Mental Health Habits—Daniel W. La Rue [May 1929, p140] 

Mental Health and Social Adjustment—Daniel W. La Rue [April 1929, p119] 
Mental Health Through Work and Play—Daniel W. La Rue [March 1929, p86] 
Mental Health and Environment—Daniel W. La Rue [February 1929, p51] 

Mental Health and Sleep—Daniel W. La Rue [January 1929, p13] 

Square Baby: A Tale of Minneapolis—Bertha Ferguson [December 1928, p287-9] 
Mental Health Through Growth—Daniel W. La Rue [December 1928, p274] 

The Vital Organs of the Mind—Daniel W. La Rue [November 1928, p255] 

The Background of Mental Health—Daniel W. La Rue [October 1928, p211] 

More Case Studies—Elizabeth H. Dexter [May 1928, p161-2] 

Growth Through Mental Hygiene—William H. Burnham [April 1928, p105-6] 

Mental Hygiene in the High School—Elma Olson [March 1928, p77-8] 

Case Studies by a Classroom Teacher—Elizabeth H. Burrell [December 1927, p291-2] 
Sidelights on Teaching Personality—E. E. Dodd [November 1927, p239-40] 

Growth in Physical Fitness—Kathleen W. Wootten [October 1927, p207-8] 

Teaching Personal Efficiency—W. L. Mason [May 1927, p139-40] 
Happiness in Teaching—Florence A. Allen [January 1927, p17] 
Putting Psychology to Work—Ralph Walter [December 1926, p280] 
The Psychological Clinic—Bertha M. Luckey [June 1922, p229-30] 











APID CHANGES, overwhelming pressures, frequent uprootings, baffling problems, are creating many 
_ difficulties in personal adjustment. Schools must help to point the way out. Month after month 

THE JOURNAL of the National Education Association is gathering the choicest material in this 
field. The articles listed on this page are in the library of every Association member. They are excellent 
for vitalized group study, women’s study groups, and for high-school and college courses. The authors 


are among the outstanding specialists in this field. Extra JouRNALS may be had for 25c each. i 


[This poster for your classroom is from THE JoURNAL of the National Education Association. Copies on art paper: 20 for $1; $4 per 100; $30 per 1000. No. 19274.] 
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The Gifted Child and His Education 


of the problem of the gifted child 

and there is a great divergence of 
opinion as to what should be done. 
It is perhaps this uncertainty as to what 
is the right procedure that accounts for 
the small extent to which the theory has 
been put in practise. At least, this doubt 
as to what is right serves as a very satis- 
tactory rationalization in those school sys- 
tems where the superintendent does not 
want to take on any new problems or is 
already overburdened with work or where 
money for vacation is hard to raise. It is 
sad that we have to admit that, taking the 
country over, the equality of opportunity 
which the constitution of the United 
States guarantees to every citizen is 
denied to the gifted child. For a child 
who is not allowed to develop as fully as 
his natural ability demands is not being 
given an equal opportunity. Of his guar- 
anteed “‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” he is allowed only life. Lib- 
erty is denied him: he must remain im- 
prisoned in the schoolroom hours each 
day after he has done all that the curricu- 
lum requires. The pursuit of happiness is 
denied him: the deadly routine destroys 
happiness for the child whose ability 
prompts him to original discoveries and 
creative activity. 

A number of school systems make more 
or less attempt to group the children in 
each room according to their mental 
capacity, forming what is known as the 
X, Y, Z system. Approximately thirty 
cities in the United States have one or 
more special classes for gifted children. 
These classes differ widely in the differ- 
ent cities. Some have the ideal of rapid 
Progress, some of enrichment, some a 
mixture of the two. Some are conducted 
on the project method, others are as 
tigidly timed and scheduled and dis- 
ciplined as any school of the socalled good 
old days. Others exemplify as nearly an 
ideal treatment of the child as has yet 
been conceived by anyone. Three cities, 
namely, Los Angeles, California; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; and Worcester, Massachu- 
setts have as many as 12 or 15 such 
classes. Most cities have from one to four 
of such classes. 

An account of the Los Angeles schools 
will be found in the Third Yearbook of 


Tos IS TODAY a wide recognition 


Henry H. Gopparp 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


the Psychology and Educational Research 
Division, School Publication No. 185, 
1929; and an account of the Cleveland 


Happiness 


N THE CARE-FREE DAYS of our early 
youth 
Before Experience in her kindly way 
Has set her seal upon our lives, 
We are prone to think that Happiness 
Is a tangible thing that, if faithfully 
sought, 
May be caught and held, and so begins 
A restless search where lights gleam 
bright 
And crowds are dense, and mirth and 
wine 
Make a primrose-path. And the thing 
we seek 
Like a will-o’-the-wisp ever flits ahead 
And beckons us on and on and on, 
But it ever eludes our grasping hands. 
And many are led by the will-o’-the- 
wisp 
Into bogs and swamps of despair and 
sin, 
But most of us learn while still there’s 
time 
That we never can touch even the hem 
of the robe 
That Happiness wears by seeking her. 
So, we cease our search, and as years 
roll by 
With their mellowing wine she comes 
unsought 
In the simple things of our daily life— 
In an open fire or a rustic lane, 
In a robin’s note or a budding leaf, 
In a sunset cloud or a baby’s smile, 
For Happiness is found within, in the 
heart of man. 
—Mattie Simmons Patterson 








schools, entitled “The School Training 
of Gifted Children’ by the present writer 
is published by the World Book Com- 
pany, 1928. 

The psychology of the gifted child— 
As most of our readers will appreciate, 
there is no sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween the gifted child, the ordinary child, 
and the dull child. In other words, the 
intelligence of human being ranges from 
the lowest intelligence of the idiot up to 
the highest intelligence of the greatest 
genius. It is, accordingly, a purely arbi- 
trary matter as to where the line shall 
be drawn and who shall be considered 
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gifted, although in the cities which have 
established classes for these children 
there seems to be a fairly uniform stand- 
ard. Most places consider that an intelli- 
gence quotient of about 120 is the proper 
dividing line. Those above that are eligi- 
ble for special classes for the gifted. 

To many laymen the term “gifted” 
connotes individuals with special gifts or 
talents, such as musical talent or a talent 
for painting. In one school system the 
teachers were asked to send to the super- 
intendents the names of gifted pupils. 
The list thus compiled contained almost 
exclusively the names of children who 
seemed to have unusual ability in music 
or art. That is not what is meant when 
we speak of special classes for gifted chil- 
dren. We mean all children capable of 
doing enough, more and better work than 
the average, to warrant giving them a 
special opportunity. 

The supervisor of special education in 
a large city told me recently that although 
she had four psychologists examining 
thousands of children, they had not yet 
found a gifted child. With the city of 
Cleveland getting splendid results from 
nearly a thousand such children, it seems 
highly probable that the supervisor in 
this other city is looking for genius of a 
high order. It should be clearly borne in 
mind that this movement for the recogni- 
tion of the gifted child is neither a hunt 
for geniuses nor for children with special 
talent. It is a movement to give a suit- 
able opportunity to all those boys and 
girls in our schools who, because of a 
good mental equipment, are able to do 
much more work than the average child 
can do in the same time. The number of 
such children that we may expect to find 
depends upon the standard that we as- 
sume and varies somewhat from city to 
city. 

Dr. Leta Hollingworth has suggested 
that we consider as gifted children the 
highest one percent of all school children. 
This would mean approximately those of 
an intelligence quotient of 130. It seems 
to be fairly welldemonstrated, however, 
that an intelligence quotient of 120 is 
sufficient to warrant placing children in 
a special class. That is to say, they are 
able to profit very materially from the 
added opportunity. This would mean 
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that approximately six percent of the 
school population would qualify. [See 
School Training of Gifted Children.| 
Aside from the confusion as to whether 
the word “gifted” as used in this connec- 
tion means talented or merely above the 
average in brightness, there is consider- 
able misunderstanding as to the nature of 
this bright child. He is thought by some 
to be merely a child who has had excep- 
tional opportunities at home and that any 
child could do the same if he had similar 
opportunities. Others think that he is a 
child who has by some fortunate accident 
gotten an unusually good start in his 
school work. Many similar conceptions 
are to be met with. These notions are 
erroneous. There is still much confusion 
as to what constitutes a genius or a 
talented individual. But so far as this 
group is concerned, it is generally recog- 
nized that they are children who have 
inherited an exceptionally good brain. Of 
just what that goodness consists we do 
not know. It may be that a larger pro- 
portion than usual of his 10,000 million 
brain cells have come to full development. 
That his usable brain cells are larger than 
ordinary is also a possible conception but 
is rather too simple an answer for such a 
complicated result. But we need not go 
into neurology. The reader is probably 
interested mainly to know in what way 
this child differs educationally from the 
average child. 

Only a mere enumeration of some of 
the more important considerations can be 
given. For an exhaustive study of this 
question, the reader is referred to Ter- 
man’s monumental work, Genetic Studies 
of Genius, Vol. 1 and Vol. 2, the latter 
volume by Dr. Catherine Cox [Miles] on 
Early Mental Traits of 300 Geniuses. 
The gifted child with his better brain 
sees more than the average child. He sees 
relationships quicker. Accordingly he 
does not have to be told so many things. 
He seems to have a better power of imag- 
ery with the result that he does not have 
to be shown. He grasps a new idea more 
quickly. All this means that he does not 
need as much drill on fundamentals as 
the average child. Just as we have dis- 
covered that the defective child can do 
many more things than we thought he 
could, if we are willing to teach him 
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things which the average child learns 
without being taught, so we find that the 
things that we ordinarily have to teach 
to the average child, the gifted child 
acquires without being taught. This 
greater alertness makes his environment 
more interesting. He sees relationships 
where the average child sees none. His 
curiosity is constantly aroused. He al- 
ways has a problem to solve. He is always 
struggling with a new idea. 

All this again means that the education 
of the gifted child is so fundamentally 
different from that of the average that it 
is probably unprofitable to attempt to 
educate them together. Three questions, 
however, are still to be settled. The first 
is segregation, that is, whether the bright 
children shall be grouped together and 
taught by methods suitable for them, or 
whether the X, Y, Z method is prefer- 
able, or the plan which Superintendent 
Washburne has made so famous at Win- 
netka. 

If special schools or classes become 
the accepted plan, the next problem is 
whether the objective should be rapid 
promotion, acceleration through the 
grades, or should it be enrichment? By 
enrichment we mean new subjects appeal- 
ing to new interests. The term does not 
mean more arithmetic, more grammar, 
and the like. That is precisely what the 
gifted child does mot need. 

Acceleration has been tried, more or 
less, for some thirty years, without hav- 
ing gained any great amount of favor. 
The most that has been attempted has 
been three years work in two. Others 
have made less progress than that. It has 
been objected that rapid acceleration 
brings the child into high school at too 
early an age for him to be socially adjust- 
able. Others deny that there is anything 
in this objection. Of course, much de- 
pends upon how much acceleration there 
is, and at what chronological age the child 
actually enters high school. 

Another phase of the problem is of 
considerable importance. If children are 
to be accelerated as fast as their ability 
will permit, it means that they must stick 
very closely to the established curriculum 
with no opportunity to follow out any 
lines of individual interest. This oppor- 
tunity has been found to be highly valu- 
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able where the enrichment Procedure has 
been adopted. 

Finally, if the enrichment program js 
adopted, there is a third question as to 
what shall be the nature of the enrich- 
ment and how shall the work be con. 
ducted. From the writer’s experience in 
observing the work of these classes for 
some eight years, there has grown the 
conviction that it would be a serious mis- 
take educationally, as well as a difficulty 
administratively, to attempt to fix an on. 
riched curriculum of required work that 
would take up the entire time of the 
members of these classes. The freedom 
of choice, the opportunity for initiative, 
and the development of responsibility in 
the children of these classes, where every- 
thing except the regular curriculum and 
one other subject is left entirely to agree- 
ment between the teacher and the pupils, 
is not only one of the more interesting 
and fascinating parts of the work but may 
well be claimed to be one of the most 
valuable things accomplished by such 
procedure. 

Many objections have been urged, 
from time to time, against special classes 
for bright children. The first group of 
children to enter some of these courses 
eight years ago has finally finished high 
school and will enter college in the fall 
of 1930. Other groups will graduate in 
a year, two years, three years, and so on, 
having had this special class treatment for 
seven, six, five, four, years down to the 
newest class formed. I believe it is cor- 
rect to say that in this entire group, the 
fears and objections that were voiced 
when the work was started have never 
materialized. The work has been most 
successful. That is not saying that some 
other plan might not be even more suc- 
cessful. The experience shows, I believe 
beyond the possibility of contradiction, 
that special provision for gifted children 
is not only worthwhile but demanded by 
the nature of the child. Just how much 
worthwhile can naturally not be told for 
years to come or until these children have 
had their college and professional careers 
and there has been some way devised of 
measuring their success in life and their 
social worth compared with the average 
of college graduates, or with the best of 
those who have had no such training. 








hee USUAL METHODS and curriculum of the public school are the result of a trial-and-error procedure extending over a great many 
years, a procedure which practically recognizes no differences in intelligence between children, and consequently has been de- 
veloped to fit the largest group; namely, the socalled normal or average child. This system never did and never can fit either the de- 
fective or the gifted child. The best results with gifted children will be obtained only by recognizing the gifted child, the bright child, 
as a new problem requiring a special new type of education, and by providing that education—Henry Herbert Goddard. 
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OST PEOPLE read books; many 

people love books; but only a 

few people truly know books. 
Edwin Osgood Grover is one of those 
ho does all three. He is a reader of 
books, a writer of books, a printer of 
hooks, a publisher of books, an editor of 
hooks, a collector of books, a lover of 
books, and a “professor” of books. 

High schools, as well as other colleges 
and universities, would do well to con- 
sider the addition of a professor of books 
to their faculties. There are two reasons 
for this. he first is to provide an intelli- 
sent and sympathetic confidant for the 
students who already possess an apprecia- 
tion of literature. The second and prob- 
ably more serious reason is to supply a 
capable diagnostician who can restore to 
reading health those students who have 
become literary invalids. Generally this 
condition has been brought about by un- 
thinking teachers of courses in literature, 
who have crammed the students with the 
tich food of the classics before ascertain- 
ing the capabilities of their literary diges- 
tion. As the high schools have been the 
chief offenders along this line, the need of 
books professors in precollege preparation 
is obvious. A high-brow diet for a low- 
brow constitution inevitably results in 
dyspepsia. 

I, myself, was suffering from a serious 
overdose of the classics when I enroled 
in the reading course offered at Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Florida. I had 
heard of Edwin Osgood Grover—hailed 
as the first professor of books—but I con- 
fess that I entered his class with sus- 
pion and secret reservations that I 
would quickly withdraw at the first sign 
of literary snobbery. 

That I have since eagerly assimilated 
every course offered by Mr. Grover and 
have also come forth triumphantly from 
the dean’s office after a struggle for per- 
mission to repeat the Reading course, 
should be proof of Mr. Grover’s success 
with seekers after a normal and healthy 
teading appetite. 

In regard to good books, this profes- 
‘or has an uncanny ability to instil in his 
students a need to possess as well as to 
read. On becoming acclimated to the class 
M recreational reading, I began to haunt 
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the village bookshop and to invest my 
treasured soda-water money in first edi- 
tions of the modern poets. As my desire 
extended to fiction and biography, my 
room became filled—nook and cranny— 
with every conceivable sort of volume. 
My student library has now exhausted 
my bookcase and desk and is fast creep- 
ing beneath my bed and under my dress- 
ing-table. 

The manner in which Mr. Grover de- 
velops book enthusiasts from literary 
anaemics could and should be adopted by 
other professors throughout the country. 
It is a painless process of cultural devel- 
opment which overtakes the student un- 
aware. And the gradual evolution of a 
reader is a procedure of deep significance 
to present American education. It has 
been said of us: ‘““The trouble with the 
American public is, that it reads but one 
newspaper.” One professor seems to rec- 
ognize this fact and the process of 
accepting and rejecting, of sifting the 
printed page intelligently, is the ancient 
art which Mr. Grover is reestablishing 
within his classroom. 

He does this through channels which 
supply the student with book knowledge 
from three angles. These branches are 
bound up in the Reading course, the His- 
tory of the Book course, and the course 
in Literary Personalities. 

Mr. Grover’s procedure in distributing 
book knowledge is essentially the same in 
all his courses. He accustoms the student 
to the association of books and manu- 
scripts by actual and prolonged contact 
with them. He illustrates his remarks by 
the reality of an example. He throws 
open for student inspection his personal 
collection of rare literary items, while his 
private library is generously scattered 
throughout the dormitories and the homes 
of his young friends. Most important of 
all, his enthusiasm for his subject is so 
genuine and so infectious that the student 
invariably absorbs this attitude and 
adopts it for his own. 

All three courses are conducted in a 
classroom that is inspiring. One gener- 
ally thinks of a classroom as a rather 
barren square where the outlook for the 
most part consists of the back of the per- 
son in front. Mr. Grover has revolution- 
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ized classroom surroundings and class- 
room etiquette. He has abolished the 
usual blank recitation hall and has sub- 
stituted a stimulating workshop for his 
students. The lower portion of its walls 
are lined with books of a sufficient variety 
to appeal to all tastes. While all these 
volumes possess merit, only a reasonable 
proportion of them are what the student ’ 
terms “heavy.” 

Above the bookcases are hung framed 
letters, autographed photographs, and 
original manuscripts of outstanding liter- 
ary men and women. Illuminated vellum 
pages and rubbings from the tombs of 
William Shakespeare and Anne Hatha- 
way complete the background. A large 
oval table covered with green felt oc- 
cupies the center of the room. The mem- 
bers of the class sit around this table in 
comfortable armchairs so that each stu- 
dent is facing every other student and 
also his professor. There is neither head 
nor foot to the class—merely an un- 
broken circle of mutually interested book 
lovers. This makes for a perfect democ- 
racy within the class. 

The Literary Personalities course is in 
reality a cordial introduction to numer- 
ous authors of the period just past. It 
reveals them first as human _ beings 
and secondly as writers. The course is 
sprinkled with thrills in the shape of au- 
tographed volumes, letters, and articles 
connected with the authors studied. These 
bring the personalities directly into the 
room with the students for an informal 
talk. 

However, the most important phase of 
this course is not in becoming acquainted 
with these men and women of great 
hearts and strong minds. It is in the 
“come-again-ness” with which the course 


leaves one. The conclusion of the course 


is by no means the conclusion of one’s 
friendship with Robert Louis Stevenson, 
the Brownings, George Eliot, Walt 
Whitman, and many others. It is this 
feeling of having come in personal con- 
tact with the great which is the chief 
charm of this course. 

The History of the Book course re- 
veals the fascinating story of the evolu- 
tion of the book as we know it today. 
The opening meetings of the class deal 
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with the development of picture writing 
into cuneiform writing and its further 
progress into the formation of our pres- 
ent Roman alphabet. What astonishment 
the class experiences as actual clay tablets 
five thousand years old and bearing their 
original cuneiform characters, are passed 
around the circle. And what a thrill is 
felt as one examines a love letter written 
on a clay tablet three thousands years be- 
fore Christ and still enclosed in_ its 
deceiving clay envelope. 

The study of papyrus books follows 
and finally there arrives the vellum man- 
uscripts with their brilliantly illuminated 
initials and colorful illustrations. Mr. 
Grover again brings the contact method 
of teaching into play by distributing 
genuine manuscripts among the students. 
This makes it easy to conjure up the 
scene of the old monks bent patiently 
over their writing, while one fingers the 
very candle grease which dripped upon 
the pages centuries ago. ‘The students 
smile at the smudgy corners which are 
evidence that not all the monks were 
careful to wash their hands before thumb- 
ing the leaves of their huge Psalters. 

One of the most exciting moments the 
class experiences is the unfolding of the 
story of movable type. It would be a 
stolid student who did not get a vigorous 
reaction when permitted to examine a 
genuine leaf from a Gutenberg Bible. It 
fairly takes one’s breath away to realize 
that this, the most beautiful book in the 
world, is also the first book ever printed 
by modern methods—and this modernity 
dates back to 1450! 

As professor of books, Mr. Grover 
adopts an attitude of watchful waiting. 
He realizes the error of forcing a student 
beyond his depth in the sea of literature 
and so encourages him to paddle around 
awhile just where he is—whether it be 
detective stories, wild westerns, or senti- 
mental ballads. Then by recommendation 
of books suitably advanced, he leads each 
student on to the next course in the de- 
velopment of a reading appetite. 

As to actual class procedure in the 
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Reading course, the program opens with 
a few minutes’ reading and discussion of 
current news in the literary world. The 
students, themselves, often contribute 
clippings for this occasion. Those which 
contain information of more than tem- 
porary value are tacked up on the bulle- 
tin board for further consideration. Next 
Mr. Grover gives a thumb-nail history of 
the author whose work he will read that 
morning. Enlivening details which evolve 
a personality from a mere name, capture 
the students’ attention. 

The reading may be a continuation of 
a novel or play begun the day before, but 
more often it is a short story, an essay, a 
magazine article, a group of poems, or an 
excerpt from some lengthy literary 
achievement. After the conclusion of the 
day’s reading, any points which have 
stimulated pro and con conceptions among 
the students are thrashed out in a lively 
“bull session.” 

Individual reading occupies the second 
hour of the class meeting. As this course 
is given in the conference college, all 
courses run two hours. The class mem- 
bers are free to select anything they de- 
sire from the departmental bookshelves 
or they may bring something which they 
have discovered outside. They are equally 
free to take home any book from the 
class shelves. All reading done at any 
time during the period of enrolment in 
the course is entered in a volume called 
“Books I Have Read” along with com- 
ments, quotations, criticism, or apprecia- 
tion of each book. At the conclusion of 
each term Mr. Grover collects these 
diaries for his consideration, after which 
they become the property of the students. 

Through three book courses the stu- 
dent acquires a yardstick by which to 
measure all printed matter. The History 
of the Book course supplies a historical 
and mechanical knowledge which enables 
the student to recognize a rare or beau- 
tiful book. The Literary Personalities 
course instils the human element into all 
reading and contributes a compass by 
which the student may discover the au- 


November, 1930 
thor’s individuality in his works. The 
Reading course provides a book intelli- 
gence and enthusiasm which equips the 
student to become not only a sane reader 
but a genuine book-lover. 

Besides holding the post of professor 
of books, Mr. Grover also directs the 
college library. He has remodeled the 
building to provide an inviting retreat 
for the students and is now inaugurating | 
shelves for individual authors to eatin 
their complete works and even original | 
manuscripts. A “Walt Whitman shelf” is 
just being initiated. It is planned to se- 
cure each year some treasured bit of 
Whitmania for this collection. The first 
contribution is a manuscript on “Democ- 
racy and Immortality” in the bold hand- 
writing of the good gray poet. 

One of the first of Mr. Grover’s extra- 
curriculum activities was the establish- 
ment of The Flamingo, an undergraduate 
literary magazine that has already at- 
tracted wide attention for the high qual- | 
ity of its contributions. He has recently | 
issued an anthology called The Rollins 
Book of Verse, which represents the 
work of twenty-two Rollins students and 
which has unusual distinction both as to | 
contents and makeup. 

Another of Mr. Grover’s projects as 
professor of books has been the estab- 
lishment of the only bookstore in the 
town. It was through his efforts that the 
Bookery—known as the H-a-u-n-t-e-d 
B-o-o-k-s-h-o-p—was opened and it has 
since developed into the “student club” 
of Main Street. It is an attractive place 
decorated in orange, black, and white, 
with a “come-in” aspect and a “stay-a- | 
while” atmosphere. 

But it is primarily as beloved profes- 
sor, sympathetic friend, and student con- | 
fessor that Mr. Grover is regarded. He} 
stimulates and inspires student creative- © 
ness, is easily interrupted within the 
classroom, and often buttonholed with- 7 
out. He has spread his doctrine of book- § 
love so thoroughly that not only the ; 
campus but the entire community has be- 7 
come book-minded. : 
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Builders of Our Profession 


HE CHALLENGE of professional organiza- 

tion—Professional organization is not 

something apart. It is ourselves work- 
ing in loyal cooperation. It is not a call from 
without but a call from within. Every true 
wacher is a leader of children but he is more. 
He is a trustee of the good things that the 
best teachers cherish for all children. Or- 
ganization is not something abstract and far 
away. It is our own energies marshalled to 
do by group effort what we are powerless to 
jo alone. We all have our moments of loneli- 
yess, our dark hours when our best efforts 
em to fail. We find ourselves battling 
wainst odds too great for our strength. We 
ned the help and encouragement of others 
whose loyalties match our own. It has been 
all down through the centuries. The story 
of civilization is one magnificent narrative 
of men and women working together to make 
their best dreams come true. We who are 
privileged to teach in this bright day owe a 
debt of gratitude to the teachers who have 
gone before us. They have blazed trails. They 
have marked out highways. Some of the roads 
they have paved and made easy. But much 
rmains to be done. By putting on the 
amour of service and throwing ourselves 
into the problems of our day as they did 
into the tasks of theirs we can best pay our 
debt to those who have laid the foundations 
for a teaching profession such as the world 
has not heretofore seen. 


New Life Enlistments 


~ FOLLOWING life members have been 
reported since the list was published in 
the June JoURNAL. It includes names from 


Brazil, China, Mexico, South Africa, and 
Syria, 

ALABAMA—William Manley Barton, Solomon M. 
faxter, I. J. Browder, Clarence M. Pruitt, H. Coun- 
till Trenholm. 

ArizoNA—Frank Christy, Paul E. Guitteau, Ray D. 
— George A. Rye, Mrs. Almah Wallace 
choll. 
ARKANSAS—Ulrich R. Besson, Charles H. Cross, 
Miss Willie Lawson, Laura Van Hook. 

Brazit—C. A. Baker. 

Cauirornta—John C. Almack, Mrs. Ella Austin, 
Francis Bacon, Ellwood Barley, Bernice Baxter, Mary 
(. Biffer, Florence Grace Billig, E. C. Browne, John 
P. Daley Mary Mullen Dunlop, Mrs. Josephine W. 
Duveneck, Mabel R. Ellis, Julia George, Mrs. Min- 
tie M. Gray, Mrs. Sabra R. Greenhalgh, Samuel 








John Haberman, Hattie May Hammat, Oliver R. 
Hartzell, May Henning, Anna Irene Jenkins, Walter 
Jessup, Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, Margaret C. Jones, 
Mrs. Viola S. Kelley, A. D. King, Donald W. Lar- 
wood, May R. McCardle, Margaret Elizabeth Mc- 
Coskey, William Ray McNair, George A. Merrill, 





Globe Photographers 
UPERINTENDENT FRANK D. BoyNTON was 
killed in an automobile accident on June 
17, 1930. A pioneer in spirit and energy, Dr. 
Boynton gave many services to the Associa- 
tion, including a brilliant administration as 


President of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, 1928-29. 


Helen L. Mignon, Courtenay Monsen, Florence Neu- 
hart, George D. Richards, Mrs. Ethel D. Ruff, Esther 
A. Scott, Walter R. Siewert, Ezra E. Smith, Mrs. 
Esther Smoot, Inez M. Staker, Robert A. Thompson. 

CuinA—Jonathan Lee. 

CoL_orapo—Augusta Baker, M. Hubert Brown, Lucy 
Hunsaker, Nellie V. Lind, Fletcher M. Miller, Max 
D. Morton, Adalyn L. Seevers, Lyle N. Slonecker. 

CoNNECTICUT—Mrs. Ruth West Campbell, Ray- 
mond B. Searle, Mrs. Mary M. Starr, Calvin E. 
Wilcox. 

DELAWARE—Marfguerite Hill Burnett, R. W. Cooper, 
Lester A. Hall, Ella J. Holley, I. W. Howard, Mrs. 
Carrie M. S. Pipes. 

District oF CotumMBiA—Maude E. Aiton, Kather- 
ine L. Carroll, Leland W. Chandler, Wellner L. 
Christian, Belmont Farley, Pearl Annette Jones, 
Edith A. Lathrop, Harry R. Stanford. 





FLoripa—Mary McLeod Bethune, Willard C. Chinn, 
Ward Thomas Fletcher. 

Hawanu—Mrs. Lulu Corbly, Mrs. Frances Holt, 
Lucy J. Koehler, Mrs. Helen F. McIntosh, Katherine 
Makekau. 

IpaHo—O. E. Bell, A. B. Schaplowsky. 

ILLINOIsS—M. Abbassi, Benjamin F. Buck, Mrs. 
Clara Curtis Darnell, Jessie M. Dillon, Margie E. 
C. Doyle, Gaylen C. Dugger, A. Royall Gay, Flor- 
ence Holbrook, John Theodore Johnson, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth S. Kanies, Florence M. Keeney, Florence L. 
McGaughey, Anne Jean Powell, Charles B. Price, 
Adaline Eugenia Stanley, Mrs. Frances M. Taylor, 
Andrew J. Tobin, Oswell G. Treadway, John E. 
Wakeley, A. L. Whittenberg, Harry G. Wilson. 

INDIANA—E. N. Brindley, Ralph E. Carter, Caro- 
line Helvie, Clyde W. Hendricks, C. F. Humphrey, 
Otis G. Jamison, Earl A. Johnson, Kathryn M. Ken- 
nedy, Guy G. Sharp, E. A. Spaulding, Clarence B. 
Stemen. 

Iowa—Walter W. Cook, Anna Rose Gallmeyer, 
John S. Hilliard, Frances Ann Hungerford, Mary 
E. Llewelyn Jean E. Safley, Mrs. E. B. Wilson, 
Lawrence D. Yost. 

Kansas—Maude I. Gorham, John M. Michener, 
R. L. Spalsbury, Roy D. Spear. 

KENTUCKY—-R. E. Daugherty, R. A. Edwards, L. 
J. Hanifan, Lelia Jane Harris, John Shaw. 

LouIsiANA—James N. Poche, Ervin Elizabeth 
Sherrard, Mary Thornton, G. J. Tinsley. 

Maine—Gladys A. Marsden. 

MARYLAND—Edwin W. Broome, Monroe Keister, 
Harry F. Latshaw, F. Marion Manning, J. Stewart 
Nagle. 

MassacHusetts—Asa George Baker, Irene H. 
Corkery, Anne Halfpenny, Edward A. Lincoln, John 
J. Lynch, Julia A. Simmons, C. H. Thurber, Clar- 
ence B. Washburn, Fairfield Whitney. 

Mexico—H. L. Cain. 

MICHIGAN—Marvin W. Anderson, Norris A. 
Hanks, O. Carl Hood, Mabel Hubbard, M. R. Key- 
worth, Paul N. Schmitt, Dean C. Tate. 

MINNESOTA—Lewis D. Peterson, Wallace G. Ro- 
sel, L. W. Thompson, James G. Umstattd. 

MississippPI—W. H. Armstrong, R. L. Burrow, 
Homer V. Cooper. 

Missouri—George D. Brantley, Cassie Burk, 
Harold O. Grauel, Edward D. Hamilton, Catherine 
E. Histed, E. E. McCaslin, Anna E. Riddle, Anna 
M. Thompson, Calla E. Varner. 

MontTANA—Adolph Klies, J. A. Woodard. 

NEBRASKA—Mabel Jackson. 

Nevapa—McCall Aldrich, 

New JerceY—Katherine Aagesen, Mather A. Ab- 
bott, Blair B. Bechtel, Bert P. Bos, William Brady, 
Wallace M. Broadbent, Percy S. Eichelberger, Bes- 
sie M. Gallagher, Earl Rouse Glenn, Ralph Mar- 
shall Hutchison, Julian Moreno Lacalle, Emma J. 
Lafetra, Eva L’Ecuyere, Sadie F. Leinkauf, Frank 
Howard Lloyd, Osbourne McConathy, Mary Ce- 
cilia McTamney, Felix Malitz, Mary T. Miller, 
John B. Ritter, Mary Elmer Roberts, Mary E. 
Stone, John R. Wilson, Mary E. Youngs. 

New YorK—Theodore M. Awald, Hugh P. Baker, 
Edgar S. Barney, Mark Barth, Everett A. Barto, 
Katherine D. Blake, Ada E. Boyd, Leona M. Breese, 
Christian E. Burckel, Mrs. Rutheda F. Burckel, 
Emma M. Cappel, Abbie Louise Day, Melvil Dewey, 
Delbert O. Fuller, H. J. Gaylord, John Robert 
Gregg, Maurice S. Hammond, Mrs. Marian D. Har- 
denbergh, W. E. Hawley, David H. Holbrook, Wii- 
liam H. Holmes, Martha E. Keller, Mrs. Adella F. 
Kellerman, John J. Loftus, William Hardin Lucas, 
Clara E. Miller, W. Grant Mitchell, Sarah E. Nolan, 
Joseph P. O’Hern, Helen Mildred Owen, Mary 


Eugenia Owen, Walter H. Powlesland, Sara L. 
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N APPEAL like that of 1918-19—We urge every one to renew membership for 1930-31 to aid in meeting an emergency. The pres- 
ent economic disturbances together with crop failures produce a serious situation which must be met. The enemies of the 
schools are already leading campaigns in more than a thousand places to reduce school support. This onslaught cannot be met by 
individuals working single handed. It can only be met by an organized profession able to enlighten the public through its leaders. 
Our responsibility is equal and similar to that of the World War period. At that time we wrote a letter somewhat like this state- 
ment to those who had allowed membership to lapse, placing the emergency need before them. The response was almost unani- 
mous. We asked each one to renew his own membership and to find at least one new member. The membership, instead of falling 
of, more than doubled in two years. We now make that appeal to you. If you have not renewed, will you not do so by return mail? 
Then will you not inspire other teachers to become members? Be sure to secure at least one new enlistment. There are 30,000 who 
et renewed for 1930. Think what it will mean for each to renew and for each to secure a new member. If those who re- 

ceive this SOS call will say, “Count on me,” we shall be able to prevent the breakdown in education which would undoubtedly take 
place were we to neglect to meet the present responsibility of the profession. There has never been greater need of unity. This ap- 


| peal is made in the interest of the children of America. It is made in the name of the teaching profession. We are confident that 
you will do your part.—J. W. Crastree, Secretary. 
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Rhodes, Harry Westcott Rockwell, Earle Converse 
Roe, Charles C. Root, Kenneth L. Rutherford, Wil- 
liam E. Severn, Benjamin Floyd Staloup, Emma 
Sylvester, Sophia Voorhees, Almeda C. Waters, 
J. Clarence Welch. : 
NortH Carotina—Annie M. Cherry, Ruth Fitz- 
gerald, James N. Roberson. : 
NortH Daxota—Roy O. Bostrom, Elmer R. Hilde, 
Tilda R. Natwick, L. D. Osman, Bertha R. Palmer, 
Frank O. Robertson, Nelson Souvain, O. D. Tingum. 
Ouni1o—Leonard P. Ayres, F. H. Bair, George C. 
Beery, L. C. Brown, D. M. Bryson, Walter C. Car- 
penter, Mrs. Elsie Cleverdon, P. F. Coggins, Eliza- 
beth Colville, V. W. Conradi, Marguerite Coolahan, 
Cleyta Courtright, Guy S. Dennison, Glenn Drum- 
mond, J. L. Freeh, J. W. Frump, Harold Dale Furst, 
Ada Gedney, Franklin P. Geiger, Agnes H. Guenther, 
Laura E. Hill, C. A. Hudson, David F. Keane, 
Charles H. Lake, Charles Weaver Lewis, C. G. Long, 
Albert C. D. Metzger, Harvey C. Minnich, Pierre 
Quentin Pasquier, Mary O. Patton, Dorothy E. 
Pluckebaum, Calvin P. Rausch, Frank M. Shelton, 
James B. Smiley, Gayle H. Somers, Charles R. 
Stoudenheimer, George M. Strong, W. O. Thompson, 
Jennie Tribbey, John W. Vickerman, A. G. Williams, 
John I. Woodard, Gertrude Clara Yoder, William L. 
Young. 
OxLaHoma—F. A. Balyeat, J. Carl Conner, Mrs. 
Mary D. Couch, C. C. Liebler, Lanson D. Mitchell. 
OrEGoN—Julius A. Churchill, C. A. Howard, Emma 
Hamlin Richards, Edgar H. Whitney. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Arthur C. Baird, Joseph Bardy, 
Hugh M. Bell, T. E. Boliver, Ernest R. Boucher, 
Frieda E. Burke, Benjamin H. Byers, Will Grant 
Chambers, Mary Jane Cooper, C. W. Eisenhard, Mrs. 
J. G. Ellis, D. W. Ensminger, William Eves, III, 
J. R. Foster, James S. Gallagher, Wren Jones Grin- 
stead, Jean Hamill, Daniel S. Hartline, A. L. Heine- 
mann, Walter Everett Howarth, R. O. Hughes, V. K. 
Irvine, Lillian E. Johnson, Mrs. Mary Ella Katz, 
Norman C. Koontz, R. G. Leslie, Eva Emma Linn, 
John M. Lumley, Jr., Mrs. Beula Faber Manley, H. 
G. Masters, Miriam M. Moorhead, David C. Porter, 
Horace E. Raffensperger, Herbert L. Spencer, F. E. 
Stengle, Bernice L. Storey, Hannah V. Thomas, A. B. 
B. Van Ormer, Ellis S. Werner, B. Franklin Willits, 
Anne G. Young, Esther A. B. Zentz. 
PHILIPPINE IsLANDS—Oscar H. Charles, 
A. Parong. 
Porto Rico—Maria E. Machin, Adrienne Serrano, 
Tomas Tulier, Jr. 
RuHopeE IsLanp—Sara J. Winsor. 
SouTtH Arkica—G. Cillie. 
SoutH CarRoLiInA—T. L. Hanna, James H. Hope, 
C. A. Weinheimer. 
SoutH Daxota—George W. Fallon. 
Syria—M. O. Moneimneh. 
TENNESSEE—Marguerite C. Andrew, C. C. Burg- 
ner, C. J. Doub, Bessie Dye, E. H. Edwards, Isaac 
Wiley Finley, M. Lucile Ham, Perry L. Harned, 
Elmer H. Harrell, J. L. Highsaw, A. D. Holt, Clayton 
L. James, Mrs. Madge Jackson Manson, Sue M. 
Powers, Mrs. Eleanor B. Spence, Daly Thompson, 
C. H. Wadley, Alice B. Woods. 
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Texas—Estelle Hukel Baker, Charles B. Barclay, 
W. C. Blankenship, N. E. Buster, Samuel Mortimer 
Brown, Ernest B. Comstock, Charlotte P. A. Cor- 
nell, Lucretia Curry, Frances Donecker, L. E. Dudley, 
E. T. Genheimer, George Gentry, Iven H. Hensley, 


N MOST small towns and rural neigh- 

borhoods the teacher is the most 
important person in the community. 
He may not feel important, he may 
not wish to be important, he may not 
be recognized as important, but by the 
very nature of his occupation he does 
more to determine the happiness and 
the future of that community than any 
one else in it. To dwarf his life by low 
salary, insecurity of position, lack of 
understanding and appreciation, is to 
rob the children for whom he is re- 
sponsible. This is inescapable. If we 
desire to improve the children, to build 
up the schools, let us do better by the 
teachers. Why not begin by paying them 
salaries and subsistence during the pe- 
riod of training as we do such other 
public servants as soldiers and sailors? 


—J. E. M. 








Blanche Higginbotham, Eula F. Hunter, Genevieve 
Johnson, Pearle Knox, John M. McCoy, Fannie Mac- 
Munn, S. L. Martin, William C. May, Arthur B. 
Mayhew, Lourania Miller, Nolia Neighbors, Mrs. 
Claude Neilon, Elizabeth Nixson, D. H. Norris, 
S. E. Pass, Bertha Shattuck, J. Hall Sheppard, Bennie 
Strickland, Mrs. Wenonah Roach Ware, C. Wedge- 
worth, L. L. Wilkes, A. V. Williams. 

UtTan—F. A. Hinckley, John Milton Petersen, 
James T. Worlton. 

VircIntA—Hazel Davis, Emma S. Jacobs, W. W. 
Rowan, Jesse Earnest Smith, T. Roger Thompson, 
Adelaide R. Trent. 

WaASHINGTON—Thomas R. Cole, Oliver M. Hazen, 
Harold M. Hill. 


West VirGiINIA—Elijah Zaner Bowles, Paul L. 


Davis, F. H. Kirkpatrick, Harry E. Odgers, T. R. 
Yeater. 

Wisconsin—Clarence C. Alleman, J. R. Brands- 
mark, Sarah Dickie, Herman L. Ekern, John Guy 
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Completed Enrolments 
_ List of 1929-30 one hundred Percent 


schools came in too late to appear ; 
5 ppea 
June 1930 issue of the JOURNAL. — 
this list is one for the 1930-3] 
ceived up-to-date. 


Eleven Years 
ILLINOIsS—Winnetka, Winnetka Public Sc 
ley, Horace Mann, Hubbard Woods, 
Eight Years 
sens Tiered ——. Meadow. 
ICHIGAN—Hastings, Hastings i » 
High. Jewine Hak. gs Public Schools, Grade, 
Six Years 
West Vircinta—Morgantown, 
High, First Ward, High. 
Five Years 
IpaHO—Gooding, Junior High, Lincoln Grade 
PENNSYLVANIA—Kane, Central, Clay Street, Sub-Hi h 
Welsh Street, West Side. “ 
Texas—Houston, Park Place. 
Four Years 
ae oe Hamilton. 
ENNSYLVANIA—Kane, Kane Teachers Lea Cane 
Public Schools, Central, Clay Street, soe gg Mare 
Teachers Department, Sub-High, Welsh Street, 


West Side. 
Three Years 

ItiwNois—East St. Louis, Morrison. 

New Mexico—Albuquerque, Eugene Field. 

VERMONT—Stowe, Senior High. 

VirciniAa—Richmond, Powhatan. 

West Vircinia—Morgantown, Morgantown 
Schools, Brewer Hill, Jerome Park. 

Two Years 

CoLorapo—Hayden, Union High. 

ILtincis—Cicero, McKinley. 

ee Western State Teachers Col- 
ege. 

MINNESOTA—Duluth, Salter. 

New JersEY—Morristown, Lafayette. 

Ou10—Cleveland, Willard. 

TENNESSEE—Hamilton County, Hamilton County 
Public Schools, Apison, Bonny Oaks, East Ridge, 
Flat Top, Harrison, Hixson, Jersey, King’s Point, 
Maddux, Meadow View, Mount Creek, Mowbray, 
Pine Breeze, Sale Creek, Shady Grove, Tyner 
Grammar, White Oak. 

Current Year 

Georcia—A tlanta, J. C. Murphy Junior High. 

IpAHoO—Gooding, Senior High. 

MaiNne—South Portland, East High Street. 


Following 
schools re. 


hools, Gree. 
Skokie High. 


Beechurst Grade and 


Public 
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HE PLATFORM of the National Education Association—(1) A competent, welltrained teacher in every classroom. (2) Improved 
facilities for the education of teachers and such inducements to enter the teaching profession as will attract men and womeu 
of the highest character and ability. (3) Such an interpretation of education as will awaken the people to a realization of the 
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importance of the schools, elevate the profession of teaching to a higher plane in public esteem, and insure just compensation, secure 
tenure, and provision for retirement on the basis of efficient service. (4) Continued and thorough research on educational problems as 
the basis for revised standards and procedures. (5) The establishment of a department of education with a secretary in the Pres! 
dent’s cabinet, and the efficient integration of the educational activities of the Federal Government in this department. (6) The unifi- 
cation of the educational forces of the country in one all-inclusive organization devoted to the advance of the teaching profession, with 
every teacher an informed and participating member of local, state, and national asspciations. (7) Active assistance to state and local 
affiliated associations in promoting the interests of such associations. (8) Equal salaries for all teachers, both men and women, of 
equivalent training and experience. (9) Such participation by teachers in the determination of policy as will utilize the best fruits of 
classroom experience. (10) Cooperation with other organizations and with men and women of vision who recognize that only through 
education can be solved the major problems of our changing civilization. (11) The National Education Association is committed to 
a program of service—service to the teacher, service to the profession, and service to the nation. Its supreme purpose is the welfare 
of the childhood of America—A dopted at Atlanta, Georgia, July 3, 1929. 
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FILMO 


School Projector 





Educators witnessing Project-O-Phone demonstration at Columbus N. E. A. Convention 


Modern yesterday 


_..and tomorrow 


O hastily conceived design preceded Filmo’s entrance to the 
field of school equipment. Painstakingly and deliberately, 
some of the most accomplished cinema engineers in the world 
worked for many months to design the Filmo Projector. The result 
is that the first Filmo Projector ever placed in a school room is still 
operating perfectly. Furthermore, the basic design of Filmo has 
never been changed. A refinement here, a slight change there—but 
never a major alteration which would render any Filmo model 
obsolete. 

Even in the new field of “talkies”, Filmo takes its position of 
leadership by virtue of its thoroughly tested mechanical principles. 
Without a major change, Filmo became the projection unit in the 
Project-O-Phone visual sound apparatus now so widely known to 
schools. Thus, the first Filmo is,and will continue to be, as new as any- 
thing tomorrow may produce—both in point of design and service. 


Any Filmo dealer will be glad to dem- 
onstrate Filmo in your school. Or write 
today for folder, ““Filmo in Schools and 
Colleges”, and for data on the famous 
UFA super-educational films, both 
sound and silent, now available through 
the Filmo library. 

. 


Filmo 57-E. School Projector 250 Watt, 5 amp. 
lamp; geared rewind, fixed resistance, 45-50 con- 
denser, and special case, $205. Other models $198 up. 


BELL & HOWELL 
FILMO 


Professional Results with Amateur Ease 





Bell & Howell Co., Dept. W, 1816 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 
New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 
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S. V. E. Picturol 
is a Visual Aid 


in leaching 





WHEN your pupils see—instead of merely hear 
—the lessons you teach, they learn more, learn 
more quickly and retain the knowledge longer. 
Take them to Independence Hall, Bunker Hill, 
or The House of the Seven Gables and they 
never will forget the facts connected with these 
places. 


S.V.E. Picturol Projector enables you to 
bring views of history, geography, literature, or 
nature to your schoolroom. Still pictures on 
small rolls of film. Show on plain wall or on 
screen. Simple to operate. Connect with electric 
light or battery. Machine weighs only 414 
pounds, easily moved from one room to another. 
Great variety of pictures available. 

This S.V.E. Picturol Projector should be 
part of the equipment of every school. It has 


stood the most severe tests over a long period 
of years. Easy to operate. 


Society For Visuat Epvucation, Inc. 
Dept, 5110, 327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send details about S. V. E. Picturol Projector. 


Name—____ ———— 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
—\(anufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual Aids 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


327 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
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Perfect Projection 


Assured 


WITH THESE CLASSROOM LANTERNS 


Model I or DA—for filmslides 
Model D—for glass slides 

Model DC 
Model Q—for opaque material only 


Model QA—for opaque material and glass slides 


These SPENCER projectors have all been designed espe- 
cially for classroom use under regular conditions. You 


will find ONE ideal for your work. 


A new catalog illustrating and describing all outfits is 


now available. Send for it—K-69. 


Sante Spencer Lens Company 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 


NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 








Builders of Our Profession 


(Continued from page 280) 

MicHIGAN—Grand Rapids, West Leonard; Manistee, 
McKinley, Washington. 

Nevapa—Caliente, Bullionville District; Good 
Springs, District; Sloan, District; Sparks, Kate 
M. Smith. 

New Mexico—Raton, Raton Public Schools, South 
Side. , 

On10o—East Columbus, Public; New Carlisle, New 
Carlisle Public Schools; Scioto County, Franklin 
Furnace, Glendale, Minford, Ohio Furnace, Otway, 
Rarden, Scioto Furnace, South Webster, Union 
Township, Valley Rural, Wheelersburg. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Pittsburgh, Gladstone Elementary, 
Gladstone Junior High. 


r I ‘HE FOLLOWING SCHOOLS have completed 
their 100 percent enrolment in the Na- 
tional Education Association since the list 
was published in the June JouRNAL. 
Ten Years 


MICHIGAN—Saginaw, Washington. 
Nine Years 


- CaALIFORNIA—San Francisco, Grattan. 


Cotorapo—Wray, Wray Public Schools. 
CoNnNNECTICUT—Meriden, Robert Morris. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Beverly, Centerville. 
MicHicAN—Holland, Holland Public Schools, Froe- 
bel, Junior High, Lincoln, Longfellow, Senior High, 
Van Raalte, Washington. 
Eight Years 
ILLINo1s-—Waukegan, McAllister. 
New YorK—Rome, Jay Street. 
Wyominc—Casper, Park. 
Seven Years 
ARKANSAS—Fort Smith, Fort Smith Public Schools, 
Albert Pike, Belle Grove, Belle Point, Dunbar, 
DuVal, Howard, Junior High, Lincoln, Mill Creek, 
Parker, Peabody, Rogers, Senior High, South Fort 
Smith, Spradling, Trusty, Washington. 
ConNECTICUT—Stratford, Sedgwick. 
INDIANA—LaPorte, LaPorte Public Schools, High, 
Junior High, Lincoln, Maple, Park, Riley, Wash- 
ington. 
Iowa—Dubuque, Jackson; Independence, Independ- 
ence Public Schools, Hawthorne, High, Lincoln 
Junior High, Washington-Emerson. 


for glass slides and filmslides 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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her desk. 






$35.00. 








| BUFFALG | 


BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES 





KaNsAs—Chanute, Chanute Public Schools, Alcott, 
Cross, Junior High, Lincoln, Murray Hill, Pioneer, 
Roosevelt, Senior High, Trade, Webster; Cherry- 
vale, Central, McKinley. 

MICHIGAN—Ironwood, Newport. 

MINNESOTA—Minneapolis, John A. Johnson. 

On10—Warren, Roosevelt. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Logan Township, Logan Township 
Public Schools, Bakers Mines, Brush Mountain, 
Coleman, Edison, Glen White, Kittanning Point, 
Logan, McKinley, Mill Run, Newburg, South Lake- 
mont, Washington; Mahanoy Township, Mahanoy 
Township Public Schools, Buck Mountain, Coles, 
Ellengowan, Junior High, Lincoln, Maple Hill, 
Park Place, Robinsons, St. Nicholas, Senior High, 
Suffolk, Washington, Wiggans, Yatesville. 

SoutH Daxota—Frederick, Frederick Public Schools. 

West Vircinta—Clarksburg, Carlisle. 

WISCONSIN—Sheyboygan, Jefferson, Lincoln. 

Six Years 

ARKANSAS— Texarkana, Texarkana Public Schools, 
Central, College Hill, College Hill Colored, Fair- 
view, Junior High, Orr, Senior High, Union, Wash- 
ington High. 

CairorNIA—San Francisco, Fremont. 

KENTUCKY—Louisville, Hiram Roberts. 

MINNESOTA—Cloquet, Jefferson. 

MissouriI—University City, Flynn Park. 

On10—Middletown, Middletown Public Schools, 
Booker T. Washington, Central, Garfield, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, McKinley Junior High, North, Roosevelt 
Junior High, Senior High, Sherman, South, Young; 
Warren, Tod Avenue. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Berks County, Berks County Public 
Schools. 

SoutH CaroLiInA—Walterboro, Walterboro Public 
Schools, Grade, High. 

West Vircinia—Fort Gay, Fort Gay Public Schools. 

WISCONSIN—Sheyboygan, Horace Mann. 

Five Years 

CauirorNiA—Los Angeles, Primary Manual Arts 
Division. 

CoLorapo—Hillrose, Hillrose Consolidated Schools. 

ILLINoIS—Wood River, Wood River Public Schools, 
Lewis-Clark Junior High, Lincoln, Washington, 
Wood River, Woodrow Wilson. 

Kansas—Paola, Senior High; Winfield, Winfield Pub- 
lic Schools, Bryant, High, Irving, Lowell, Steven- 
son, Webster. 

MICHIGAN—Saginaw, Sweet. 

MINNESOTA—Mankato, Franklin Grade; Minneapolis, 
Phillips Junior High. 


Mention THr Journat when writing our advertisers. 


Multistamp is the best answer to the big-class problem 
It is the original hand-operated duplicator. With Multi- 
stamp the teacher can supply personal copies of quizzes 
tests, examinations, “busy-work”—without moving from 

Multistamp prints handwriting, drawings, 
typewriting, music symbols. Prints on any grade of paper, 
on cardboard, cloth—any smooth surface. 


$8 (Shown above) Includes Nos. 1, 3, and 7 Multi- 
stamps with full supplies. It is “The Complete 
School Printing Plant.’’ Price $60.00. 


7 Full Page Classroom Size with complete supplies, 
£5 Notebook size with complete supplies, $25.00. 


$1 “A Complete Rubber Stamp Factory.’ With com- 
plete supplies, $7.50. 


Prices F. O. B. Factory and include full instructions, 
ready to operate. Every outfit guaranteed for five years. 


ULTISTAME 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 





Write For Catalog And Samples Of Work. 
The Multistamp Company, Incorporated 
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New Jersey—Bloomfield, Center. 

New YorK—Rye, Rye Public Schools. 

OKLAHOMA—Ramona, Ramona Consolidated Schools. 

SoutH CaroLinA—Bethune, Bethune Public Schools, 
Grammar, High, Shamrock, Timrod. 

WASHINGTON—Kent, Kent Public Schools, Junior 
High, Senior High, Valley. 

WISCONSIN—Two Rivers, Two Rivers Public Schools, 


H. P. Hamilton, Roosevelt, Washington Grade, ” 


Washington High. 
Wyominc—Rock Springs, Lincoln, Washington. 
Four Years 
ArizonNa—Holbrook, Holbrook Public Schools. 
CALIFORNIA—San Francisco, Cabrillo. 
Grorcia—Cedar Grove, High. : 
MississipPI—Brooklyn, Forrest County Agricultural 
High. 
New JersEy—Madison, Green Avenue. 
New YorK—Rome, Fort Stanwix, Thomas Street. 
Oun1o—Ravenna, West Main. 


OKLAHOMA—McAlester, Emerson, Eugene Field, | 


William Gay. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Schellsburg, 
Schools. 
Texas—T exarkana, Grim. 
WISCONSIN—Sheboygan, 
Washington. 
Wyominc—Rock Springs, Yellowstone. 


Three Years 


Washington; Wauwatosa, 


Cauirornia—Hayward, Tennyson; Los Angeles, | 


Salesmanship Division. ; ; 
Cotorapo—Canon City, Roosevelt Junior High. 
IpaAHo—Boise, Park. ; 
ILtiNo1is—Charleston, Franklin, Lincoln. 
Kansas—Kingsdown, Kingsdown Consolidated Schools. 
Maine—Waterville, Redington Street. 
MaryLANp—Sandy Hook, Public; Westernport, Han- 

mond Street. : 
MassacHusetTts—Harwich, High. 
MicHicAN—Ironwood, Central. : , 7 
Missourt—Lexington, Junior-Senior High; Mary 

ville, Eugene Field, Washington. » 
New Jersey—Hawthorne, Washington; Summit, 

Hamilton. , : Public 
Oxn1o—Mingo Junction, Mingo Junction 

Schools. : 
PENNSYLVANIA—Chester County, Chester County Pub 

lic Schools. hs . 
West VirciniA—Wellsburg, Riverview. 
Wisconsin—La Crosse, Hogan. 
Wyominc—Rock Springs, Roosevelt. 
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HOLDEN 


Book Covers 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


IO EG 















Price includes round trip 
ocean passage, transportation abroad 
hotels, meals, sightseeing and 4 
Itineraries to every country in Eu- 
rope. Write for free booklet, **E 6 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 


180 North Michigan, Chicago 
S21 Fifth Avenue, New York 








52 Days Sailing June 27 
Cunard S.S.Lancastria 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
542 FIFTH AVE, N.Y C. 





FRIENDS ALL THE WORLD OVER by joining the 
International Correspondence & Exchange Club, Box 29, 
Groningen, Holland. Hundreds of educated members 
of all nationalities. Make pen friends everywhere. 
Fascinating, intellectual pastime. Splendid opportunity 
for collectors. With friends all over the world you can 
get exeeptional advantages when traveling. Subscrip- 
tin $2.40 per year. Ask for free prospectus and 
monthly club magazine. Send checks to 

Charles L. Shedd, 116 Jason St., Arlington, Mass. 


FOLK 
DANCES_ 


PAGEANTS—ATHLETICS—GAMES— 
FESTIVALS—PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Thousands of Teachers 
use our books 

80-page illustrated descriptive 
catalog with Table of Contents 
of books sent on request. 
A.S.BARNES & COMPANY 

Educational Book Publishers since 1838 
67 West 44 Street, New York 



















ART EDUCATORS 


MUST READ THIS 
EPOCHAL BOOK 


“The Appreciation of 
Pictures” 


by WALTER H. KLAR and 
THEODORE M. DILLAWAY 


Cloth Bound, $1.00 per copy 


@) Special Announcement 


COLOR MINIATURES 
REDUCED IN PRICE 


ONE CENT 


in any quantity 


233 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 


. . ° e e e e 





Send for free prospectus and specimen print 


Brown-Robertson Co., Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 


424 Madison Avenue 


302 Palmer House Shops 
New York 


Chicago 
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Two Years 

CairorNiA—Inglewood, Fairview; 
Garfield. 

INDIANA—Indianapolis, Number 20. 

MaryLanp—Delmar, Maryland High; Lisbon, High. 

MAssACcHUSETTS—Malden, Pierce. 

New YorK—Spring Valley, Lakeside. 

NortH  CAROLINA—Asheboro, Asheboro 
Schools. 

NortH Daxota—Fargo, Franklin, Jefferson. 

Oxu10—Greenfield, Greenfield Public Schools, Ele- 
mentary, Junior High, McClain High; Lindsey, 
Washington Township. 

SoutH Daxota—Hecla, Hecla Public Schools. 

VERMONT—Rutland, Watkins Avenue. 

WiIscoNsIN—Holman, Union Free High. 

Wyrominc—Rock Springs, Lowell. 

Current Year 

IL.tinois—Chicago, Armstrong. 

INDIANA—Indianapolis, Number 83. 

MaryLanp—Elkridge, High. 

MIcHIGAN—Three Rivers, First Ward, Fourth Ward, 
Second Ward, Third Ward. 

Minnesota—Hallock, Hallock Public Schools. 

New YorK—Glens Falls, Junior High; Mechanic- 
_, Saratoga Avenue; Orangeburg, District Num- 
ber 

NortH Daxkota—Carrington, 
Schools, Lincoln High, Rural, 
mare, Kenmare Public Schools. 

On10—Niles, Washington. 

PENNSYLVANIA—A mbridge, Ambridge Public Schools, 
Anthony Wayne, First Ward, Fourth Ward, Har- 
mony, Junior High, Liberty, Second Ward, Senior 
High; Blair County, Blair County Public Schools, 
Antis Township Consolidated Grade and High, 
Bellwoed Borough Grade and High, Claysburg 
High, Duncansville Borough Elementary, Martins- 
burg High, Morrison Cove Vocational High, Roar- 
ing Spring Borough Grade and High, Williamsburg 
Borough Grade and High; Pike County, Pike 
County Public Schools. 


San Francisco, 


Public 


Carrington 
Washington; 


Public 
Ken- 





Notes and Announcements 





November means American Edu- 
cation W ee k—American Education 
Week is the annual opportunity to bring 
education foremost to the attention of the 
American people. The dates this year are 
November 10-16. Is your school fully 
prepared to make the most of this chance? 
After this JouRNAL reaches you there is 
still time to secure helpful material from 
NEA headquarters. The plans given in 
the October JouRNAL have been re- 
printed in convenient leaflet form and 
may be secured: 20 for $1; $4 per 100; 
$30 per 1000. A mimeographed 60 page 
booklet of Suggestions for Programs Day 
by Day is available for $1 per copy. Its 
suggestions and references are what teach- 
ers are wanting. An attractive set of class- 
room posters suitable for bulletin boards, 
school exhibits, outlines for addresses for 
Education Week and other occasions has 
a wide circulation. Send $1 for the set of 
14 posters to the NEA Division of 
Publications, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. This letter might 
well be sent into every home during Edu- 
cation Week: 


To Everyparent—Your child is a part of 
a vast community of 24,000,000 fine boys and 
girls who are the elementary schools of the 
United States. As men and women tomorrow 
these boys and girls will be the companions 
of your child at work and play. Their inter- 
ests, their ideals, their habits will be a part 


(Continued on page A-228) 
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Feels He Cannot Teach 
School Without the 





HEYER ~ Rotary—- 


f fF — TRADE MARK - t 


“While I was super- \@ 
intendent of Schools, X, 

G on 
Re 


Kirkland, Texas, I 
orDrawn 


ordered your $35 Let- 
tergraph. It served 
my purpose so well I 
feel that I cannot 
teach school without 
one. My board here 
gave me_ permission 
to order the machine.”’ 
—H. V. Standley, 
Supt. Schools, Ray- 
mondville, Texas. 






aoe 
OU’LL marvel at the Lettergraph’s 


simplicity and performance. Copies 
anything, in one or more colors, from 
postcard size to a9 x 15 sheet (maximum 
printing surface 7% x 11 in.). Clean, 
legible, inviting reproductions at average 
operating cost of 25c per 1,000 copies. 
Higher priced duplicators can offer you 
no finer work. Schools, churches, busi- 
ness houses, factories, professions, clubs— 
all need the Lettergraph. 

Mail Coupon for 10-day Trial Offer 


The Heyer Duplicator Co., Inc. 
Established 1903 
928 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IIl. 
SUPPLIES FOR ALL DUPLICATORS 


= THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc., H 
: 928 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Til. J 
4 Send details of your 10-day Trial Offer : 
: H 
5 OD hiss sss center eesinrencp nhemntensincein eagminnanase ate : 
: : 
a mR a a i re a ds : 
i : 
Se ee, 
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Paris to London Via 


EUROPE 


A tour that starts in Paris, swings southward 
ports . . . Marseilles, 
Genoa, Rome . . . returns across the Conti- 
nent for a 3-day stay in London. And includes 


to Mediterranean 


Atlantic passage both ways. 


$640 


but uniquely fascinating. 


any Temple Tours office. 


Park Square Bldg. . . . . 
350 Madison Ave. . . . . 
Integrity Trust Bldg. . . . 
230 N. Michigan Ave. . 
1676 N. High St. . 
620 Market St. . . 


ee ee So 


Ke ROH 


See the Medieval villages of Normandy; the 
valley towns along the Seine and Rhone; re- 
sorts of both French and Italian Rivieras; 
Alpine snows; Heidelberg, Bonn, and a host 
of other places in smaller letters on the map, 


Spring tours sailing as early as March 7, Inter- 
collegiate Tours giving college credit, and 
other tours, $295 to $1500. Write today for 
complete information to Department D, at 


TEMPLE TOURS 


San Francisco 


TEN EE 
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Facts about public 
education from— 
RESEARCH BULLETINS 


(A few of the recent issues are listed) 





Novemb; r, 1930 





The Principal as a Supervisor. Vol. VII, No. 5 
November, 1929. 84p. Price per copy, 25 cents. 


The Questionnaire. Vol. VIII, No. 1, January, 1930, 
52p. Price per copy, 25 cents. 


A Self-survey Plan for State School Systems. Part I: 
Checklists. Vol. VIII, No. 2, March, 1930. 36p. 
Price per copy, 25 cents. 


A Self-survey Plan for State School Systems. Part II: 
Handbook. Vol. VIII, No. 3, May, 1930. 76p. Price 
per copy, 25 cents. 


Investing in Public Education. Vol. VIII, No. 4, 
September, 1930. 54p. Price per copy, 25 cents. 


Discounts on quantities of the same book 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street 
Washington. D. C. 


Information on subscription sent on request 
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of his world, a large factor in his happiness 
and success. That is why Everyparent be- 
lieves in the best possible education for his 
child. Your appreciation of the school is 
shared by your child. Your high opinion of it 
gives him new enthusiasm for his work and 
increased confidence in his teachers. Your 
visit to his school during American Education 
Week will inspire him to greater efforts.— 
From Everyteacher. 


Art perpetuates the inspiration of 
a noble face—An 8-inch portrait bust 
of education’s great leader, Horace 
Mann, has been modeled by the Caproni 
galleries after the famous statue by 
Emma Stebbins and a marble bust owned 
by the family. It is being distributed to 
new individual members of the World 
Federation of Education Associations to 
honor Horace Mann. Its presence on your 
desk or in your library will be a daily in- 
spiration to you and to all who may see it. 
Send five dollars for a membership to 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. The bust will be delivered 


free (25c extra in bronze). 


News of the Office of Education 
—Dr. Ambrose Caliver, former dean of 
Fisk University in Nashville, ‘Tennessee 
has recently been appointed specialist in 


negro education in the United States 
Office of Education. 

The adjustment of mentally excep- 
tional children through special school 
training will be studied by a new branch 
of the Office under the direction of Elise 
H. Martens, California specialist in the 
training of such children. 

The latest in a series of bulletins issued 
by the United States Office of Education 
is entitled, County Library Service to 
Rural Schools. It is for sale by the super- 
intendent of documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
a price of 15¢. Ask for Bulletin, 1930, 
No. 20. 


Ambassador Dawes predicts good 
times—Speaking in Belfast on Septem- 
ber 27, United States Ambassador 
Charles G. Dawes made the following 
statement: 


May we not hope to see the normal trend 
of world business resumed by summer or at 
least by fall of next year? Exceptional local 
conditions in this or that country may ad- 
vance or retard healing effects on restoring 
the world’s business confidence, but nothing 
is more certain than the coming business re- 
covery. The business fool in 1929 was he 
who had no fear. The fool now is he who 
has no hope. 


Mention Tur Journat when writing our advertisers. 


A splendid attitude—The following 
is a letter to Secretary Crabtree from 
Oren E. Long, deputy superintendent of 
schools and NEA director for Hawaii: 


Your letter of August 22, 1930 is a potent 
tonic. It will result in renewed enthusiasm 


on the part of those whose interest has lagged | 


because of the economic depression. I feel 
certain that your confidence in the profession 


is wellfounded and that the teachers will | 


“carry on.” Judging from the attitude of 
teachers here in Hawaii I can assure you of 
our continued enthusiasm and support. 


Democracy entails responsibility 
—The ballot is the greatest privilege en- 
joyed by a democratic people but it also 
carries with it a serious responsibility. 
Mr. Coolidge emphasizes this in one of 
his syndicated short editorials: 


Practically all nominations and all plat- 


forms to be voted upon in the November © 
elections have been completed. Men have © 


made great sacrifices of blood and treasure 
to secure the privilege and right of self- 
government.-We have extended the franchise 
to women. All who are eligible should register 
and vote. 

The foundation of popular government de- 
pends upon the affirmative action of the people 
at the polls. The judgment of the voter should 
be an informed judgment. The purpose 
a campaign is to educate the voters on the 


(Continued on page A-230) 
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How the T. C. U. Umbrella 
Will Protect You 


$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled by 
accident or confining sickness. 


$11.67 a Week (and up) when you are quarantined and 
your salary has stopped. 


825 a Month (and up) for illness that does not confine 
you to the house but keeps you from work. 
20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months when 
you are confined to an established hospital. 


$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled by 
injuries received in an automobile accident and $1,000 
or accidental death in an automobile disaster. 

$333 to $1,000 (and up) for major accidents, or for acci- 
dental loss of life. These indemnities are increased 10 per 
cent for each consecutive annual renewal of the policy 
lor not to exceed five years. 

Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained in 
railroad, street car or steamboat wreck. 

Operation benefits in addition to other benefits after your 
policy has been maintained in force for one year. 

Policies paying larger benefits are also issued. 
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. « Comes the 


_ Check that Cheers” 


When Sickness, Accident or 
Quarantine Disables You 


Now the T. C. U. Check, the “Check that really cheers,” comes to: 
you by fastest air mail when sickness, accident or quarantine disables 
you and brings on staggering expenses. It reaches you in time to help 
you pay promptly the doctor, the nurse and the hospital. The coming 
of the T. C. U. Check is not delayed by red tape. Settlements are 
promptly made, and now to further cut delay T. C. U. sends the “check 
that cheers” by air mail. 


Mabel Little, Gastonia, North Carolina, writes: 


“Please accept my thanks and appreciation for the check received 
by air mail today. No one could ask for more courteous action, nor is 
any service faster than air mail.” 


Mary C. Timlin, Taylor, Pennsylvania, writes: 


“The outspread wings of the air mail stamp seem to signify the 
sympathetic protection of the T. C. U.” 


Sylvester J. Baronner of Hollidaysburg, Pa., writes: 


“T want to thank the T. C. U. for promptness in settling my claim. 
T. C. U. deals out fairness and with no ‘red tape’, lengthy investigations 
or long delays.’’ 


You May Need the ‘‘Check 
that Cheers’’ 


Records prove that one out of five teachers each year is 
disabled because of sickness, accident or quarantine. Not 
only may they lose pay, but they have doctor bills, nurse 
bills and hospital bills to meet. Isn’t it too big a risk 
for one to assume alone? For only a few cents a day the 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters, a time tested and soundly financed 
national organization of teachers for teachers, will assume this 
risk for you. It will send you a T. C. U. check by air mail to cheer 
you whenever sickness, accident or quarantine disables you. 


Get Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


Why take the risk of using up your savings, of going in debt 
or of giving up new clothes to pay the expenses brought on by 
sickness, accident or quarantine? Let the T. C. U. share this 
risk with you. Act now before it is too late. Fill out the coupon 
and mail it for full details on T. C. U. Protection. Learn how 
the T. C. U. Umbrella sheds these financial worries for you 
when rainy days rob you of your pay. Mail the coupon today. 
It places you under no obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


611 T. C. U. Bidg. LINCOLN, NEBR. 


9 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON | 
| TO THE T. C. U., 611 T. C. U. BUILDING, 
| Lincoln, Nebraska. | 
| I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me | 
| the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 

| 
| ee ee ee nt ee ee Pe een ee eer Pree ree | 
| 
| DN 5.3 SSE Cakes raw eae haves saad dag a keeies datos Senne ; 
l (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) | 
L 
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ADJUSTABLE 


Window Shades 


WV JITH nearly a quar- 

ter century of school 
shade manufacturing ex- 
perience behind it—The 
Luther O. Draper Shade 
Company has specialized 
in giving school boards 
shades particularly adapt- 
able for schoolroom use. 
Hygienic features insure 
positive control of ven- 
tilation and the preven- 
tion of all glare and re- 
sulting eye strain. Excel- 
lence of workmanship 
makes certain longer life. 
A profitable investment— 
in thousands of America’s 
finest schools. For illus- 
trated catalog address 
Dept. J 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
f SHADE COMPANY 
ba Spiceland nea) 
RD 





tyle V. Double 
Ritter Shade 








No. 3. Adjustable 
Roller Shade 


Catalog School 
Slides 


Contains listing of 44,000 Edu- 
cational slides including Science, 
Geography, Literature, Travel, 
Kindergarten, etc. 


Write for Free Copy 


Victor Animatograph Co. 
292 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lowa 


Pathe 
Motion ‘Pictures 


for 


Education 
and 


Entertainment 





Pathe Exchange, Inc., (NEA1130) 
35 West 45th St., New York City 


Please send information to— 





—TTVre, eee re et ee ae ne oe 


SR cn ee i a oc cs Sant ae 


Projector, 35 mm. or 16mm..... 
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issues and the al ‘ty and character of the 
candidates. 

Elections are the most serious business in 
which our citizens engage. On their results 
depends not only the welfare of the people 
but the demonstration of their ability to gov- 
ern themselves with safety and justice to each 
other. The greatest peace-time test of the 
moral power of a people is the ability to cast 
a disinterested, unselfish, and patriotic vote. 
At the present time the country needs the 
most conscientious thought it can give in 
choosing officers. Only such decision is worthy 
of a free people—Calvin Coolidge, Sept. 30, 
1930. 


Drinking reduced—Colonel Wood- 
cock, director of the prohibition bureau, 
is now issuing regularly figures and esti- 
mates based on careful study as a way of 
stopping the campaign of misrepresenta- 
tion that has been going on in the news- 
papers. Estimates given out early in Oc- 
tober show that the highest possible pro- 
duction of beverage liquor in 1930 would 
not have been more than 73,836,172 gal- 
lons of alcohol as compared with 166,- 
983,681 gallons which paid taxes in 1914. 
Colonel Woodcock also indicates that: 
“The consumption of alcoholic liquor in 
the United States is growing less from 
year to year.” Now that enforcement is 
becoming effective and the educational 
campaign is going forward, this reduction 
in drinking may be expected to continue. 
Within 25 years, which is the minimum 
time for any great reform, prohibition 
will have established itself as a perma- 
nent American policy beyond question or 
debate. 


Armistice day and peac e—Let 
every teacher plan to emphasize peace 
when preparing a program for Armistice 
day. Material for such programs may be 
obtained from the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, 
Pennsylvania Branch, 1924 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

The National Student Forum in 
charge of a committee of some 300 lead- 
ing educators is conducting a second essay 
contest in high schools on the Paris Peace 
Pact. A national prize of a trip to Europe 
next summer will be given to the student 
who prepares the best 500-word essay. 
For further information write to the 
Forum office, 532 Seventeenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


American Legion elects officers— 
At its convention in Boston during Octo- 
ber the following national officers were 
elected for 1930 by the American Legion: 
Ralph T. O’Neil of Topeka, Kan., na- 
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tional commander; Harry B. Henderson 
jr., Cheyenne, Wyo., Bert S. ists 
Rutland, Vt., Neal Williams, Excelsjo, 
Springs, Mo., Roland B. Howell, Thibo. 
deaux, La., James A. Duff, Martinsburg 
W. Va., vice commanders; and Bar. 


Joseph Barnett, Oshkosh, Wis., chaplain, 


and, 


The professional calendar—Notice 
has been received of the following educa- 
tional meetings of interest to ‘various 
branches of the teaching profession: 


The National Council of Teachers of Eng. 
lish will hold its annual meeting in Cleveland 
at Thanksgiving time to consider “a curricu- 
lum vertically integrated to develop the tastes 
and powers useful in after-life.” Interesting 
and helpful reports on teaching in other coun- 
tries will be made. There will be three ex- 
hibits: creative writing, model classroom, and 
books. Reservations for rooms should be sent 
directly to the Statler Hotel. Information may 
be secured from Clara E. Ewalt, school of 
education, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. ; 

The annual convention of the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech will be 
held at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Decem- 
ber 29 to January 1. The fourth day will be 
given entirely to the study of the disorders 
of speech. 

The eleventh annual conference of the 
Progressive Education Association will be held 
in Detroit, Michigan, February 26-28, 1931, 
with headquarters at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. 
These dates are the last three days of the 
week in which the NEA Department of Su- 
perintendence meets in Detroit. 


Tune in for these—Professor Ste- 
phen P. Duggan, director of the Institute 
of International Education, is delivering 
over a nationwide network of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System twelve addresses 
on the general topic, Our Changing 
W orld, on successive Thursdays at 6 PM 
EST [5PM Central Time; 4PM 
Mountain Time; 3 PM Western Time]. 
The following are the subjects: 

Oct. 9—England: The passing of the aristo- 
cratic tradition 

Oct. 16—France: The maintenance of the 
bourgeois state 

Oct. 23—Germany: The conflict of political 
and social ideals 

Oct. 30—Italy: The fascist conception of 
society 


Nov. 6—Russia: The reversal of social values 
Nov. 13—China: The disintegration of a 
civilization 

Nov. 20—Japan: Mediating between East and 
West 

Nov. 27—Turkey: The extinction of Moslem 
culture 

Dec. 4—India: Is a solution possible? 
Dec. 11—The United States: A civilization 10 
rapid evolution 

Dec. 18—The future of primitive peoples 


Dec. 25—The civilization of tomorrow 
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Greater Unity Greater Concern for the Future 


in the Profession 


Life Membership 








THIS NEW building will cost monument to life members. What a LIFE MEMBERS AND 100 per- 


about $350,000 when completed. The fine monument it is! But these life cent schools give an enduring soli- 


funds have been provided by the 3,800 members together with 100 percent darity to the profession and prepare 


life members. Best of all it will be schools are building a higher and_ the Association for protecting educa- 


one of the finest headquarters build- finer monument than this—the teach- tion in a crisis. The present eco- 


ings in the National Capital. It is a ing profession. nomic disturbances together with 
crop failures produce a serious situation which 

. must be met. The enemies of the schools are al- 

ready leading campaigns in more than a thousand 

N. EK. A. Headquarters places to reduce school support. Let life mem- 
bers and all other leaders aid in averting the edu- 
cational breakdown which would undoubtedly 
take place were it not for active, efficient state 


and national associations. 


WHO’S WHO in the profession is the book- 
let published each year containing the names of 
life members by states. “The names of those who 


become members during this year will appear in 


tS ies rs i Met ae the WHO’S WHO for the next annual conven- 


ae pare ——S 
"ADMINISTRATION BUILDING FOR THE . ee 
“NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION tion of the Association. 


WASHINGTON 


— 


D. ‘ 
—=—___ Frank Irvinc Cooper CORPORATION ARCHITECTS 
————— — Bosrt N MASSACHUSETTS. 





WHY NOT 500 new members before Christ- 


This is how the new building will look when mas? This would add a substantial amount to the 


completed. Permanent Fund for furnishing and operating 


the new building. 


Use this blank and ENLIST NOW 


Mr. J. W. Crabtree, Secretary, National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Crabtree: 


| wish to have a part in this movement to add 500 new members before Christmas and to become a 


life member on the ten-payment plan, making my first payment January 1, 1931. | understand that the balance 
can be paid in nine equal soul tale iaad. 


Name a : Position 








Address 


(Fill out, return at once and receive by return mail the life membership certificate, card and gold emblem) 


on i eS ee a ee eee 








aaa ta ae eae eee aaa ane 
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Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry 


3-year course for high school graduates desiring to 
become nursery school, kindergarten, primary and play- 
ground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal 
attention. Supervised practice teaching. University 
credits. Send for booklet ‘‘Training Children.’’ 





NATIONAL COLLEGE 
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25 Huntington Ave., Room 316, Boston, Mass. 


KEEP ABREAST 


EARN GREDIT 
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THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PAUL YATES, Manager 


620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, Telephones: Harrison 2642, Harrison 2643 










THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


demand. Doctors of Philosophy urgently needed for college and university positions. 
J. M. HAHN and Blanche Tucker, Managers, 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, California 


OF EDUCATION 


Formerly 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
and ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
Spring term opens February 2. Catalog 
Box D-110, Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill. 





Greater efficiency 
in your school buildings 


SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


164 Pages 


IN YOUR SUBJECT 
> 


TOWARD A DEGREE A comprehensive study by a committee of leading architects and 


school administrators outlining complete processes of planning and 


While teaching, use the constructing school buildings with the greatest efficiency. 


HOME STUDY 
courses for Teachers in Rural. Primary, 
Grade and High Schools—or for Super- 
visors and Principals, which the University 
gives by correspondence. 450 courses in 
45 subjects yield credit toward either a 
Bachelor’s degree or Teaching Certificate. 


Write for booklet giving full information. 


The Anibversity of Chicago 


S01 Ellis Hall Chicago 


$1.00 per copy 


(Discount on Quantities ) 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1201 SIXTEENTH STREET 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





TEACHERS --This Christmas Give Your Students 
Personal Name Pencils 


The recipient’s name on every pencil in gold color 


EXTRA FINE PENCILS 


are packed in beautiful 
holly boxes, three pencils 
in a single box, one name 
to a box, 15c; six pencils 
to a single box, 25c; one 
dozen pencils to a box, 45c. 







Ideal Gift 


EXTRA FINE PENCILS, are regular 5-cent quality, 
7% inches long, smooth, firm lead; hexagon shape, 
brass tip and red para eraser. Assorted bright colors 
with the new DUCO finish. 


All Pencils are 714 
inches, standard length 


Last year teachers from every State the delight of each of your pupils at 
gave pupils and friends Individual receiving such a PERSONAL gift from 
Name Pencils, with the recipient’s name you this Christmas. Packed, in fine 









engraved in gold color on each pencil. Holly Christmas Boxes of extra heavy 
This year thousands of others will select material, with holly leaves and berries 
One gross (144) of this IDEAL GIFT FOR Christmas. lithographed in colors. 





Extra Fine Pencils 
with school name 
or any inscription 
you may desire, not 
exceeding 32 char- 
acters, for only 


93.89 


Nothing you can give can be so PER- ORDER EARLY! Write on one side 
SONAL to each of your Pupils. EXTRA of paper. PRINT NAMES PLAINLY. 
FINE PENCILS make gifts that are Enclose Money Order or Check. We 
practical, unique, appreciated and in- pay the postage and guarantee to send 
expensive; they are IDEAL. Picture Pencils on time. 


You, too, will notice the splendid quality of our Pencils and the Gold lettering. 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO., Inc. 526 MA!N,STREET 


DEPT. 3, Cincinnati, O. 
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A WESTERN PLACEMENT BUREAU ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, COLLEGE 
Always in quest of outstanding educators for important positions. Teachers with higher degrees in 
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ow Easy THe New Worto Book 











Longfellow's Birthplace—page 4102—Above. 
“The Children’s Hour’’—page 4104—A bove. 
Portrait of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow—page 4100—Center. 
Evangeline onthe River—page 2330—Below. Hiawatha—page 3171—Below. 


The whole background for the successful teaching of English, 
Literature, Reading and Composition is provided for you in THE 


New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia. 


No tiresome hunting—the wealth of material is ready, at your 
finger tips, for instant use. 


See how quickly the material you select interests children of all 
grades in the dramatic and historical events surrounding poems 
and stories and books. 


The youngsters enjoy seeing the pictures of Evangeline and 
Priscilla—through the illustrations and stories you are able to set 
before them—literature lives for them and story book characters 
become real people. 

Not only English, but every subject you teach is covered in 
these twelve wonderful volumes. Look up these typical articles and 
you will quickly understand why thousands of teachers are buying 
THE New WORLD BOOK for their personal use: 

What are the best known poems of Henry W. Longfellow? 
pp. 4101 to 4105. 

What historical tragedy isthe background for “Evangeline’’? 
p. 5102. 

What type of dog is mentioned in “Excelsior’’? p. 6303-B. 

Who was “Grave Alice’? p. 4105-B. 

In what famous Indian battle did Miles Standish take part? 
p. 6800-C. 


What suggested to Longfellow his “Village Blacksmith”? 
p. 6011-A, 


What flower is mentioned in‘*The Wreck of the Hesperus”? 
p. 2466-B. 


Where is there a famous statue of Hiawatha and Minne- 
haha? p. 3171. 


Where may one see the signal church of “Paul Revere’s 
Ride”? p. 874-B. 


(Other famous poets who may be treated in this way: Holmes, 
»p. 3199 to 3200; Bryant, pp. 987 to 988; Lowell, pp. 4139 to 4141; 
Vhittier, pp. 7754 to 7756.) 


TkAEW WORLD BOOK 
Encyclopedia 


: ‘blished by W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Dept. 101-F,154E. Erie St., Chicago 








NCYCLOPEDIA Mokes the leaching of 


ENGLISH: / 


For the material y 
“poiseot ete tet THE New WORL D Be OK. 


One teacher writes us, “It isn’t more books on methods we need. 
We learn our methods in the normal schools, colleges, in summer 
courses. We have our courses of study. We need material! 


“That’s what I like about THE New WORLD BOOK— it’s so full 
of teaching materials. Whatever the subject—En glish—Math— 
Science—Art or Music—the information is ready to use and there’s 
plenty of it. I have come to depend upon it for those interesting 
sidelights, those unusual stories that go beyond the limits of the 
ordinary textbooks. I sometimes wonder how any teacher can get 
along without a personal set.” 


Says EDUCATION—the Boston magazine: 


“Teachers are supposed to be encyclopedic. They can never foresee 
the questions, common or extraordinary, which will be sprung upon 
them. It is humiliating to confess ignorance. No one likes to do so, and 
in the case of the teacher it often hurts his or her influence. With this 
splendid set of books at hand, the teacher is forearmed.” 


Noted Superintendents and other Educational authorities agree 
that THE NEW WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia ranks first in_ the 
quantity and quality and accessibility of classroom materials. Over 
250,000 teachers already use this or earlier editions. 


It will pay you to find out how helpful this great reference work 
can be. You could not duplicate the material it contains, even though 
your personal library comprised hundreds of volumes. 





12 VOLUMES AND STUDY GUIDE 
9002 Pages —14,000 Illustrations 





The bindings—the paper—the ty pe—the printing—the 14,000 beauti- 
ful pictures, many in full color—the remarkable new colorful state 
maps which show hills, valleys, parks, reservations—and much un- 
usual information—the completeness and authority of the text matter 
—all will astonish and delight you. Particularly you will like the 
alphabetical arrangement, as easy to use as a _dictionary—which 
abolishes the extra motion of consulting a separate “index in the back.” 


In place of the obsolete index we have the 13th volume—a wonder- 
ful study guide—containing outlines of thousands of articles on 
English— “Math” — Science— History— Biography, etc.— grouped 
under 40 major department heads. Educators who have seen advance 
proofs of the 13th volume say it is destined to be the most popular 


“teaching tool” ever published. 
TO TEACHERS— 


rip FE Mail coupon for portfolio 


of specimen pages—showing how THE New WORLD 
BOOK can supply you with a wealth of material, 
ready to use in any grade, any subject of the school 
work. Examples of the new state maps and other 
a interesting material are included. 

















THE New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedis 
W. F. Quarrie & Co. 


Dept. 101-F —154 E. Erie Street, Chicago 


Please send, without cost or obligation, portfolio of specimen 


pages and information on the teaching material available in THE 
New WORLD BOO 
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ands and Peoples 


THE WORLD IN COLOR 


of The Book of Knowledge, 

announce the publication of 
an important new work, Lands and 
Peoples, The World in Color. This 
is a fascinating account of all the 
countries of the world, and all the 
races, nations and tribes of man- 
kind. Geography and history are 
woven together in a story that em- 
phasizes the important features of 
each country, its social, political 
and industrial contribution to the 
world today and the points of inter- 
est it holds for the traveller. 


"Tor Grolier Society, publishers 


Each country is described, in 
turn, with interesting and concise 
information of the racial ancestry 
and traits of its people, climate, 
form of government, language, cities, 
natural wealth, industries and na- 
tive crafts, methods of agriculture, 
exports, transportation, communi- 
cation, religion and_ education, 
taboos and superstitions, holidays, 
dress. 


At the end of each chapter is a 
compact Summary of Facts and 
Figures, giving areas, population, 
geographical elements, cities, prod- 
ucts, methods of travel, radio and 
air mail and other statistics. 


Dr. Isaiah Bowman, Director of 
the American Geographical Society 
of New York, has written the Intro- 
duction to Lands and Peoples. 


Lands and Peoples 


THE WORLD IN COLOR 


A glowing presentation of the beauty 

and color of the whole world, with 

fascinating records of life and customs 
in every corner of the globe 


FREE to Schools 
Beautiful Booklet 
8 Color Plates 








There are more than 2600 illustra- 
tions in the seven volumes, includ. 
ing 640 full-page plates in brilliant 
color, showing places of beauty and 
interest, and picturesque peoples, 
Native costumes are represented in 
their exact colors. In no other work 
has such lavish use of color been 
employed to show the life of the 
world. 


The alphabetical index is com- 
plete and includes such headings as 
Agriculture, Costumes, Houses, 
Boats, Industries, Air Service, Re 
ligions, etc. There is also-a sepa- 
rate index and list of color plates in 
each volume, for added conven- 
ience in school work. 


The color pictures in the Free 
Booklet include a lady from Cairo 
in Moslem veil and headdress, one 
of the beautiful Italian lakes, the 
picturesque and storied Captive’s 
Tower in the Alhambra, timbered 
houses from the Middle Ages still 
standing in Normandy, a curious 
city-street im central China, a 
Ghurka family from the mountains 
of Nepal, a river scene in Bangkok, 
the Venice of the east. 


Send for this beautiful Free Book- 
let today. 


Other Publications of 
The Grolier Society 


the Geography Department, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, has prepared a Teachers 
Manual for use in connection with Lands 
and Peoples in the classroom. 


The Book of Knowledge, The 
Children’s Encyclopedia, is pub- 
lished in 20 volumes, with 15,000 
striking educational pictures in 
color, gravure and black and white. 

| The Book of Knowledge is the in- 
| dispensable work of general infor- 
| mation for every school. The Class 
1 room Guide contains more than 

Please send me free of charge, the booklet of pages from Lands and five hundred complete lesson * 
Peoples, The World in Color, including Moslem Wedding Procession, Lake | covering subjects taught in t 
Maggiore, Felt Cloaks of Anatolia, The Great White South, Captive’s | S8tades. 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Professor De Forest Stull, Presi- 
dent of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers and Head of 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY 
2 West 45th Street 


Dept. 334 
New York, N. Y. 





Tower in the Alhambra, Stripping Bark in Portugal, and other pages and pictures. The Book of Popular Science, 15 
volumes; The Book of History, 18 














Name — seni School saretehs volumes; and The Book of Litera 
Addr ture, 17 volumes, are also “—_ 
oe ee ” we known and used in schools an 
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